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The summer is just la its proudest prime— 
The earth ts green and the skies are blue ; 
But where is the liit of the olden time 
When life was a melody wedded to rhyme, 
And dreains were so real they all seemed true ? 


Yhere is sun on the meadows and bloom oa the 
bushes, 
And never a bird but Is mad with glee ; 
But the pulse that bounds and the blood that rushes, 
Aud the hope that soars, and the joy that gushes, 
Are lost for ever to you and me. 


There are dawns of amber and amethyst— 

There are purple mountains and pale vink skies 
That flush tocrimson where skies have kissed ; 
But out of life there is something missed 

Something better than all of these. 


We miss the faces we used to know, 
The smiling lips and the eyes of trath ; 
We miss the beauty, and warmth and glow 
Of love that brightened our long ago— 
And ah! we mnise—we miss our )outh. 
Le ~ 
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CHAPTER IV.—{ContTrInugp. ] 


SUPPOSE you are tired after last night?” 
she said gently. 

“After last night?’ he repeated, almost 
mechanically, looking at her with some- 
thing like fear. 

‘Yes; have you already forgotten that the 
Hunt ball took place a few hours since ?’’ 

‘No, of course not; but I aim not at all 
tired.”’ 

“Is Dolly any the worse ?”’ 

“IT do not know; I have not seen her this 
morning.’’ 

And then they were silent until 
reached the station. 

Stephen helped Sidney to alight froin the 
carriage, following her closely as she went 
into the station, leaving her only for a mo- 
ment while he took her ticket, and hurry- 
ing back to her side, as if he feared to let 
her out of his sight. 

Sidney thought le looked relieved as he 
remarked on the emptiness of the sta- 
tion. 

“Only two ininutes,’’ he said, glancing at 
his watch. ‘Is the train from Stround 
signalled yet, Marton ?’’ he added, as the 
Station-master passed, touching his hat to 
Mr. Daunt and Miss Arnold. 

“Yes, sir; it will be five minutes late, 
though, this morning,’’ was the answer. 
‘“Sbocking thing this——”’ 

‘“Late® Will it?’? Stephen said, in a 
quick loud voice, very different froin bis 
usual languid quiet tone. “I hope it will 
not be snowed up anywhere. Yes, yes, 
shocking, of course! Come, Sidney.” 

The station-roaster stared. 

Stephen was usually one of the inmost 
courteous of men. 

W hat could bave inade biim so abrupt and 
Strange? 

“What is shocking ?”’Sidney interrogated 
as Stephen burried her down the platforin; 
and she looked up wonderingly at his dis- 
turbed tace. 

“Shocking? Oh, I don’t know! There 
has been some accident on the line, I be- 
lieve. Will you have a book, Sidney? 
Does Doctor Arnold allow you to read in 
the train?” 

“I don’t care tor a book,”’ 
swered carelessly. “Will you 
newspaper? Perhaps I shal! see this 


way-accident in it.’’ 


they 


Sidney an- 
get ine a 
rail- 


VSpaper 4 ” = j a' Hi , 
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| not to have said so, 


“No; [should prefer company,” sbe re- 
joined laughingly. 

But he burried her into an ompty com- 
partinent and closed the door upon her, with 
a look of relief upon his face. 

“I believe you are glad to get rid of me,”’ 
she said, pouting alittle. ‘Stephen,is there 
anything wrong? Are you hiding anything 
from ine ?”’ 

Sho leaned forward earnestly as she 
spoke, raising her great inquiring eyes to 
his face, which changed suddenly and soft- 
ened into infinite tenderness, intinite sad- 
ness, infinite pity. 

“Nothing,” he said hurriedly—“‘nothing 
you should know, dear. Good-bye.” 

Sidney drew back a little haughbtily; she 
saw the pity on his face and misconstrued 
it. 

“It you see Frank, tell him I am _ very 
angry with him for not coming to see me 
off,”’ she said brightly. 

“Yes, it I see him,’’ he answered, lifting 
his hat to her as the train moved on, and 
standing still upon the platform until it dis- 
appeared. 

Then he turned away, with a great sad- 
ness on his face. 

‘How will she bear it, if it be as I fear ?”’ 
he thought. ‘‘How will she bear it? Poor 
child! If 1 could keep it from her always 
as I have kept it from her to-day! But, 
sooner or later, she must know, and I sup- 
pose it had better be later than sooner.”’ 

* * * - ” 

Lindhurst was a pretty little village about 
fifty miles from Ashfoid, consisting of one 
long straggling street, with a quaint old 
church midway up the incline, and the 
Rectory nestling close to it, a two-storeyed 
gray-stone gabled building with a verandah 
and a quaint pointed porch with an old 
stone seat on either side. 

The Jiving was asinall one; but Mr. Bevis 
had some private ineans,and only one child 
a daughter,a pretty blue-eyedjgolden-naired 
girl, who gave Sidney a warm greeting, 
scolded her for her pale cheeks, was warin- 
ly interested in her thick gypsy ring, with 
its flashing diamonds, and full of eager 
questions about its donor. 

“T cannot think why you never told ine 
anything about Frank in the long letters 
you used to send me at Vevey,” she said 





plaintively, as the girls sat brushing their 
hair before the fire in Sidney’s pretty cozy 
bed-room that night. 

“You used to write alot about Chrissie | 
Greville, and said her father was an old 
bear; but——’”’ 

“Did I say s0?"’ Sidney questioned peni- 
tently. 

“It was very wrong of me then. 


I ought 
He is rather stern and 
cold; but he has been very kind and nice to 
mo. Frank and Chrissie tear him a good | 
deal; but lain sure, notwithstanding bis 
sternness, he loves thein both dearly.”’ 
“And when are you to be married ?’’ 
“Oh, I don’t know, Bell! We will put | 
off the evil day as long as possible.”’ 
“The evil day! Don’t you care for hit, 
Sidney ?”’ 
Sidney's eyes fell, and her color faded. 
It was the first time the question had 


| been put to her, and Isabel Bevis’s aston- | 





ished reproving eyes made it doubly start- | 
ling. 

Sidney shook her pretty brown hair so 
that it shaded her face,and something in the 
tone of her voice as she answered inade her 
friend think for a moment that it would 
bave been quite as promising for Sidney's 
future happiness if she had said she hated 
hit. 

“Of course I ain fond of Frank,"’ she an 


swered carelessly 


; ie 


Sidney answered, ' 


/ 
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using her ivory-backed brushes energeti- 
cally; while Bell glanced at her rather won- 
deringly. 

She was a romantic little girl, and could 
not quite understand Sidney's waut of en- 
thusiasm about her lover. 

**W hat has become of that Mr. Daunt who 
came to Chapone House to see you once ?’’ 
she asked presently. 

One of the ivory-backed brushes fell to 
the ground. 

Sidney stooped to pick it up, and the ex- 
ertion brought a red tinge into the soft 
cheeks which had been so white the minute 
before. 

“Do you mean 
asked carelessly. 
Chapone House ?’’ 


Daunt?”’ 
ever come to 


Stephen she 


“Did he 


“*A tall, dark, good-looking man,’’ Bell 
answered eagerly. 
“Don't you remember, Sidney? He was 


on his way hoine from the Continent, and 
he brought you such a lot of lovely things 
from Siraudin’s—chocolate and marruns 
glaces and nougat, and all sorts of loveliness 
—don’t you remember ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ Sidney replied quietly, “that is 
Stephen Daunt. Oh, he is very well!”’ 

“Is he married ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Is he engaged ?”’ 

“No, Will you come back with ine and 
try your chance?”’ Sidney asked, forcing a 
sinile. 

“And now, Bell, will you be offended if I 
turn you out? I'in tired to death, and shal! 
fall asleep before your astonished eyes in 
another minute.”’ 

But, tired as she professed herself to be, 
Sidney Arnold did not go to bed when her 
friend left her. 

She sat still and motionless before the fire 
staring into its red depths until the red died 
away and only a heap of tireless ashes filled 
the grate, and then, tired and chilled, crept 
into bed, 


but Sidney was the first down the next 
morning, and Isabel found her standing in 
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inarked, in his gentle kindly way. “Your 
futher, like myself, cannot count upon a 
quiet hour, I dare say." 

“No, indeed,” Sidney answered, smiling 
as she thought of her father's busy life coim- 
pared with the Reector's quiet existence. 
“Itis very trying sometimes. Just as wo 
are going out toa dinner-party or a dance 
papa is called away, and we inust either go 
80 lute that I am ashained to putin an ap- 
pearance at all or else send some excuse and 
not ywo.’’ 

“You talk of dances and dinner-parties as 
if they were of every-day occurrence, Sid- 
Isabel remarked. “Is Ashford a 
very way place?’’ 

“I don’t know,’’Sidney answered, laugh- 
ing. 

‘Tt is certainly very gay when compared 
with Chapone House; bat I should think, 
when contrasted with the London season, it 
must be the acne of dulness,’’ 

“But you do have parties sometimes?" 

“Oh, yes—dances in the winter, and gar- 
den-parties In the suininer, and dinner-par- 
ties all through the year!"’ 

“Oh, you lucky people !’’ Bell exclaimed 
ruefully. 

“Our gaieties are restricted to a sohool- 
treat and a choir outing—and tea-figbts of 
course,’’ she added as an after-thought, 
drawing down the corners of ber red lips 
in contempt forthe latter foru. of enter- 
taininent, 

“T can remember the time when Ashford 
could boast no greater pleasures, my dear,"’ 
remarked the Rector, “When I was a 
curate there, over thirty years ago, a dance 
would have been an unparalleled event in 
the little town,’ 

“So IT have heard papa say,’’ replied Sid- 
ney, siniling. 

“Tt was so 
thoughtfully. 


ney,”’ 


said the Rector 
cloth-tnills have 
Mr. Daunt is a 


indeed,” 
“But the 


| wonderful man.”’ 
The Rectory household was an early one; 


the dining-room window, looking out into | 


the snow-covered garden, her thoughts evi- 
dently so far away that she started when 
Isabel wished her— 

Good morning.”’ 

She recovered herself iimmediately how- 


ever, and was her own bright charming selt | 


cold in a 
Inanner, pooh 
poohing the girl’s assertions that it 

weather, but 
bright cheery imorn 


hands and complaining of the 
good-humored grumbling 
Was 
charming seasonable 
dently enjoying the 
ing. 

“What time does the post comne round?” 
Sidney asked, as they sat down to break 
fast, Bell behind the urn—for 
Mrs. Bevis was somewhat of an inva‘id,and 
did not make her appearance until later in 


evi 


oMieimating 


| the day. 


“At about nine o’clock,”’ answered the 
Keetor. 
“I dare say he will bea little late this 


morning,” he added, smiling. “The snow 
will make it rather heavy walking, and he 


| will not know how impatiently he 1s looked 


for.”’ 
“Do you expect a letter, Sidney?” 


Se]l 


asked, her pretty blue eyes brightening at 
| 


the thought that she had been mistaken 
afterall, and that Sidney tnust really care 
for the flance or she would not be anxious 
to have a letter frou: him so soon after leay 


ing home. 


“T thought perhaps papa might write to 
me,’ was the unexpected answer “Tl was 
obliged to leave home wit 6 

SLT ‘Ay I 4 A 

| suppose a r’s - 
own than a clergyman 4s, Mr. Bevis ré 


| again when the rector came in, rubbing bis | 


“Is that vour friend with the bonbons 
froin Siraudin’s Sidney ?'asked Bell,with a 
swift keen glance, 

“*No—his father,”’ Sidney answered quiet- 
ly. “Is this the postinan, Mr. Bevis?” 

“Yes,” said Bell, juinping upto get the 
letters. “I have been longing to see the 
papers with the account of the Hunt ball, 
Sidney. We get the evening papers the 
next morning in this benighted region, you 
know.” 

She ran out into the hall, the 


and next 


| ininute she came back into the dining-room 


little 


new Spapers, 


with ber hands full of letters and 


“A heavy tnail this morning,’’ she 


‘There must be at least 


said 
gaily. letter 
for you among all these, Sidney.” 

the letters, hurriedly 
separating them from the newspapers, and 
yiancing rapidly at the addresses as she did 
MO. 

“Nothing she said 
liyhtly, but with some disappointinent in 
her pretly voice, 

“Very sorry, dear; but this insatiable fa- 
ther of mine takes all the correspondence. 
‘There are the papers however, and we will 
console ourselves by « perusal of the 
scription of the Hunt ball, 
have the 
Herald?” 


one 


She turned over 


for you, Sidney,” 


ae- 
Which will you 
Ashford Chronicle or the Stround 


“You had better keep the Chronicle,” 
said Sidney, laughing. “No doubt it will 
contain the best account of the entertain- 


ment. I dare say they will have all the 


dresses wrong; they always do," 
“Then 


tr y u for fo 


lftany sound dulLious, I willeome 


rrection,’ reimnarked hell 


r‘loe@e neVusDaArmer 


1uced d 


Bell, devouring Line Geseript ' tf the 
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ball with all the eager curiosity of a ooun- | 


trv-girl debarred from such gaieties, was 
immersed in a glowing acovunt of the enter- 
taininent and delighted!y pictaring to ber- 
self how exquisite Dolly Daunt’s dress 
must have been, and how superb Mra. Rut- 
leige’s, when a taint, startled, gasping cry 
un her look up suddenly. 

Sidney was half leaning forward on the 
table, her eyes dilated with fear and borror, 
her lips utterly colorless, the newspaper 
crushed in ber band, 

“Sidney, what is it, dear?’ Bell eried, 
hurrying to ber and putting ber arins 
round the slender drooping figure. “Are 


mill? What be it?” 

No noltSidney answered, rising feebly 

tgentiv putting aside Bell's ten cerarins 

‘ wk of horror and fear deepeuing on 

r face. 

No, motill: but Trust go home—I tiust 
yohowe. Don'ttry to keep me, Beli; I 
inust go—T must gol’ 

“You shall go, dear,” Rell said gently, 
trving to seothe her, “What has happened? 
Ix Ihetor Arnold ill?) They would surely 
telegraph it—— 


“Trois not that, Sidney answered piteous- 


lv, “waying toand fro in her weakress- 
not that—but— Mr. Bevis, will you 
read it? [donot know whether IT under 
stood it rightly. Perhaps—perhaps——"’ 


lier volee failed her ass! e sank down pon 


her knees by the table, looking at the two 
startied faces with feverish lustrous eves, 
and pointing with her trembling hand to 


aparagraphin the newspaper he vied in 
capitals. Mr. Bevis took the newspaper, bis 
hands « little unsteady as he hastily adjust 
ed his spectacles, and read as follows 


of 


a state 


“The town Ashford was 
thrown into of yreat 


alarm, and consternation by a report circu 


yesterday 
exeitlement, 


lated earlv in the tmmorniog, which unfortu- 
nately later in the day proved to be only 
towne true, 


“Squire Rutledge of tutledge Hlall, a 
gentienan well known and greatly respect 
the county, found in his literary, 
Lis servants) ying across the writ- 


edn Was 
by 
lhnyg-table uneconsel 

“Assistance w litmediately procured; 
bot Doctor Arnold found, on arrival at Rut 
ledue Hall, that the unfortunate gentleman 
for Sone 
his hav- 


‘ 
onew 
mre, 


= 


was quite dead, and had been so 
hours, death having resulted from 
ing been shot through the heart. 
“This distressing event has the 
yreatest consternation in every and 
every joquiry Is being tnade to discover the 


eansed 
eirele, 


irurderer,tor the doctors apree in declaring 
thatthe wound eould not have been selt- 
inf! eted, 

“Endeed snoch asupposition would bea 


Rutledge thd 


very wild one, sinee Squire 

everything to make life pleasant, and tad 
telly added considerably to bis) luatppitess 
' noarrcving a voung and beautiful lady 


»phas won peneral admiration. 
esquire Rutledyve was a keen bunotstoan 
‘ved exeellent health. lle was in 


peltable Veuat. 


med en) 


beim forty 


And underneath was another paragraph 


headed “Latest particnl irs”? 

“We understand that the tnystery of the 
terrible event at Rutledge Plall grows 
wpe, 

“Mrs, Rutledge, the beautiful young 


wife ofthe unfortunate yentleman, has dis 
Appeared, 
“Ruiwors of the disappearance also of a 


poutioman well Knownoda Ashtord, whose 


Date Was fierit edn commeetion with 
Mrs. Ruthedyve before bertnarriage, are also 
aticats tute i : s yet Known tor cer 
tain. 

‘Our readers tuay count apon having the 
jhiest and cariiest particuiars in lo-inor 
rows Issue, 

CHAPTER \ 
BOUT half a niile from the tall iron 
peiaterm lesmeditige dtatey Uhre extensive and 

J We hept grounds surrounding the 
Pitas { tyisen iw the terrible tragedy 
whieh had caused such exeitement in Ash 
ford anet its netuhbortood bad tuken place, 
Shewod a stetbestiantinad red kK lotise, Where 
aw former butiel AY baiatl yes Service 
had started = in is ‘ b IMT ROe per, 
mal rh his bh ise t! hou borg Arin8, oan 
tna meme to tine Larilsy wi served, 

lt wusa Prosperous place Enotyh, Stand 
lrige ote Line beige Pot lib a COnSpPlCUOUS Sal 
tude, bulsuilicientiy near Asaford to be a 
rendezvous of t . fo Mr Daunt’s tren 
who frequented such places; and to waik 
out to the Rutledge Arnis was a favorite 


amusement for tie spare hours and holiday 
alternoons of thie eMvotlhew 
But, nuaerous as is lrequenters were, it 


‘RETR, 


had never been So full as on the snowy 
Hternoon ofthe second day after the blunt 
ball, forthe inquiry into the sudden and 
terrible death of the Squire was) taking 
pinee there, and dnadarse room on the 
first tha rthe Coroner and bis jury were 
MSS TT i 


hes 


Phey had been tot tately old mnansion 
where the Gead tsan tad reyrned, and bad 


seen titan diving there in lis last sieep, with 


a imown Still lingering on bis forehead and 
Lis lips set apd ster wnudthev had returned 
tothe Rutledye Artus, | King pate and 
grave, for tpostof Coen bad Known thie 
Squire well, and the ¢ t ro sittitigy AL cone 
end of the lotuy dea ti been wa pe 

mot frieud . Laves be re bad 
ridden by hiss Is, and 

‘ turned i'n 


| the room 


| 
| 


| 





' ealled in Ashford, 
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by the painted mantelpiece of 
1 whieh the inquiry was pro- 
ceeding was atall gray-baired man upon 
whom the eyes of most present were con- 
stantly turned with an expression of inter- 
est and alimost pity. 


sendeg 
I 


He wasaiman Of good appearance, ta’l | 


and spare in form, with handsome regular 
features, gray hair, and an expression 
atern and forbidding that its present sterness 
washardly greater than that usually visi- 
ble in the cold gray eyes and stern|y-coin- 
pressed lips. 

Few indeed could have guessed from his 
external composure what intense eimotion 
and anxtety were ragingin a heart which 
had long been tutored to feel neither pain, 
nor compassion, nor sympathy. 

For years Mr. Francis Greville, or Law- 
ver Greville, as Le was more generally 
‘ had been known asa 
cold stern tin first-rate in his profession 
and devoted to it to the exclusion of all 
other interests, 

Ile was respected by every one at Ashford 
as his father and grandfather had been be- 
fore him, asainan of the nicest honor, 
scrupulously just, upright, and honest; but 


even those who respected him most did noc | 


like hin. 

To win affection one mnust give proof of 
being able to return it; and no one iv Ash- 
ford had ever seen Lawyer Greville’s tace 
change and grow kindly and sympathetic 
or heard his deep, sonorous, altnost musical 
voice soften into tenderness—no one—not 
even the handsome voung tnan that called 
him father, or the pretty golden-haired girl 
who looked at hin with eves so like the 
young mother’s who bad died in giving her 
birth. 

And now, as he stood, tall and erect, 
the bare whitewashed rooin, looking down 
upon the eager awe-stricken countenance ot 
the jurvinen and other of his fellow-towns- 
men, and saw on one and all the agitation 


they could not conceal, his stern handsome 


face showed no chanye,except that its usual 
pallor was intensified to ghastliness; and 
Doctor Arnold’s keen, sorrowlul eyes saw 
how tightly the strong hand was clenched 
as it hung by his side, 

And vet notone present knew so well as 
did the lawyer himself wnat the result of 
that inquiry would be, 

They all teared, but he was sure that, ere 
the dusk of the winter afternoon crept in 
at the wide unecurtained windows, the 
heaviest blow he ejuld receive would have 
fallen upon hitn—a blow which would 
strike that which he beld dearest on earth, 
his hitherto spotless name, a Dame respect- 
ed during three penerations, a naine on 
which no spot of shame cr dishonor bad 
ever fallen, but whieb, from that day forth, 
would be on every lip in terins of oppro- 
brium and contempt, dragged in the 
tnire, coupled with # base and dastardly 
crime. 

And through whom? 

Through the one hurman being in all 
world whom Lawyer Greville had 
loved, and who now had covered 
and all belonging to bim= with obloquy, 
who had given people the right to add 


the 
ever 


himself , 


to | 


the name they both bore the shameful epi- | 


thet of inurdarer—his only son! 

For as the inquest proceeded, the vague 
suspicion Whieh bad at tirst been only whis- 
pered grew into a certainty. 

The rumor thata young man who had 
been born and brought up in their midst, a 
nan Whose good looks and attractive mnan- 
ner had made hint a general favorite, who 
was engaged to a girl whom they all knew 
and jiked—that Frank Grreville was guilty 
of toe awful crime which had so shaken 
thein—had been received by the inhabitants 
of Ashford with tneredulous horror. 

But soon the incredulity was to die away, 
and onty the horror would remain, 

One oy with faces and oun- 
Steady Voices, the witnesses gave their evi- 


one, rave 
cde nee, 


The Coroner's face he 
heard, 

Most of them servants in 
hold of the deeeased; and, though 
them had very important evidence 
it all tended tothe satme ered. 

lis valet tian who bad lived 
with Squire Ruthedye for iany years, was 
tlie first 

Phi 
Varla | 


sweriy 


wrew graver as 
the house. 
none of 
to vive, 


were 


iy elderly 


Witness beard, 


Han Ss faee Was his 
an 
“dink, 


no- 


ind 
he spoke, 
put to 


Suywesting 


very 


aricd Statvad uae { is 
Clye cpu 


ring he evedenee, 


WwW 
stions 
Vo. tunes 
Cliltige. 

“You have been many 
Viee ot the d 
“Twenty-four vears, sir.” 

“You were ial atte 

‘| was, sir.’ 

“Was it part of vour duty 
on his retiring to rest?” 

“Yes, Ph 

“How did it happen that vou did not do 
soon the night of the twenty-second?” 

“My master did not require my services, 
He rang and desired that the household 
Should mot wait ap; he would sit up for my 
inistress himself.” ; 

“Who answered the 

“Ll did, sir.’ 

“What tine was that 

1t was Gleven o' elo 

“Your master was in 

‘Yeu, sir.”’ 


vears in the ser- 


deceased 


ndant?” 


his perso 


to attend him 


bell ?* 


° 
*k 
the library?” 


' 


“Did vou notice anything unusual in his 
banner?" 

“He seemed rather put out; but—— 

We i 

‘But 1 knew that h is t pleased th 
} ’ ~ ex ‘ e tT | 

“ 

i y ws ’ a 











my mistress were in the adjoining room. 


The door was — and I heard my master 
say that he did not choose to go, and 
that she—my not go 
alone.” 

The man spoke witb some reluctance. He 
had an almost exaggerated respect for the 
fainily that he had served, and it seemed to 
him buniliating that the ditlerence between 
Squire and Mrs. Rutledge should be spoken 
ot in public, although they lad been the 
subject of conversation for many weeks in 
the servants’ hall. & 

“Did Mra, Rutledge make any reply? 

“She laughed.” 

“Will you tell us all you can remember 
ol what ig 

“My master seemed greatly annoyed, and 
spoke angrily, sir. He said that he was the 


inistress—should 


| 





standing in the hall- When Mr. Grevil} 

came down-stairs—was not sure whether : 
had his gun with him when he left, by 
was quite sure be had it when he caine. . 

“Could vou identify the gun?” 

“I could not be sure, sir,” 

“Is this it?” 

“T believe so.”’ 

“Will you swear it is?*’ 

“No, sir,”’ 

“This is the gun that was found in 
library at Rutiedge Hall, lying uear the 
cv ased = 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Can any one present identify the gun 7” 

There was a moment's dead silence; then 
a slow heavy footfall crossed the carpetless 
Hoor, traversing the short Gistance between 


the 
de. 


| the mantelpiece and the table, 


laughing-stock ofall his acquaintances, that | 


the state of things should exist no loner, 
and he insisted that iny mistress should 
alter her conduct. He spoke of—of—sotne 
young gentleman, sir, whom he ealled an 
impudent young idiot, and blamed iny inis- 
tress for allowing his attentions.” 

“He mentioned no name?” 

“No name, sir.” 

“Did Mrs, Rutledge mention any name?” 

“No, siry she only laughed.” 

“Have you any idea who was meant?” 

The man hesitated a little, glancingat the 
stern face at the end of the room belore he 
answered, 

“TP think he alluded to 
ville, sir.’’ 

“W hat followed ?”’ 

“My taster came into the dressing-rooin, 
sir, and saw tne,"’ 

“Did he speak to you ?”’ 

“Yes; he said, ‘Ol, are youthere, Barker? 
Well, I don’t mind you—you're an old ser- 
vant, and will not ees but, if this state 
ot things lasts inuch longer, Ashford will 
have something to talk about!” 

“Was that all?’ ° 

“Tiat was all, sir.’’ 

“When did yousee your tnaster again.” 

“Nottill the evening, sir, when I an- 
swered his bell, and he desired ime to see 
that the household retired and that all was 
safe for the night. 

“T begged hit to allow ine to wait up to 
adinit my mistress; but he refused, saying 
that she would not be home until tate, 
and that be had some business to attend 
to which would inake the time pass pleas 
antlyv.’”’ 

“And you went to bed?" 

The witness glanced reproachfually at the 
speaker, one of the juryimen, who bad in- 
terposed with the question, and there was a 
suspicion of injured dignity in his voice as 
he replied— 

“Certainly.” 

‘*Was that the last time 
inaster alive ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“You were not disturbed during the 
night by any unusual sounds?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Are the servants’ rooms at any 
erable distance froin the library ?”’ 

“They are in another wing of the house?” 

“That will do.” 

Barker stood aside, with a look 
upon his face. 

The next witness called was Doctor Ar- 
nold, who was sitting near the Coroner, his 
grave face ful! of pain, 

Hle testified to having been summoned to 
Rutledge Hallon the morning following 
the Hunt ball, that be had found the Squire 
lying on a fur rug in the library, 
appacently in the position in which he had 
fallen. 


Mr. Frank 


(;re- 


you saw your 


consid- 


of relief 


Ife was quite dead, shot through the 
heart. 

“Hlow long had he been dead ?”’ 

“Some hours—four or tive.”’ 

“Was death itumediate?” 

“Yes, instantaneous,”’ 

“Could the wound have been self-in- 
flicted ?"’ 

‘It is possible, but most unlikely.” 

“What is your own opinion?” — 

“That it was not self-inflicted.” 

“Were vou on intimate terms with the 


or) 


deceased 


“T was not. I knew hitn tolerably well 


as his medical attendant; but 1 was not on 
tering Of intiinacy with hii.” 
“Would your professional knowledge of 


him draw you to the conclusion that he was 
atnan likely, in the face of domesiie trou- 
ble, to comiunit Suicide?” 

“Certainly not—tar from it.”’ 

And then one by one the members 
Mr. Rutledge’s household were called —the 
coachinan, who had driven Mrs. Rutledge 
home from the Hunt ball, and who spoke 
to having passed on the wav a gentleman 
in evening-dress and without a hat, who 
he thought be recognized as Mr. Frank 
Greville, going in the direction of the Hall, 
testifving also thatthe Squire had himself 
opened the doorto Mrs. Rutledge, both of 
these statements being borne out by the 
wdded testimony of the footman on “duty 
thet night; others of the household who had 
overheard noisy discussions between the 


of 


Squire and his beautiful wife, in) whieh 
Frank Greville’s uname had been freely 
uttered, p 


The servant who had ushered him into 
his mistress’s presence on the afternoon of 
the day of the Hunt ball, and who had 
opened the ball door for hin when he lett 
the Hall two hours later. 


And of this man the jury asked several 
pyuestious, w th elleited the following in 
foriua i that Mr. Grey t Vus 1 SHO 
Nye-garb and carried S gun, that Mrs 
R x 
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“Will you allow me to exatnine it?” saiq 
the calin well-Known voice of Lawyer Gre. 
Ville, without a tremor in its tirm tones, 

“Certainly.” 

Not less firin than the voice was the hand 
which lifted the gun and the keen eyes 
bent upon it showed no signs of falter. 
ing. 

“It is my son’s gun.” 

“You are sure, Mr. Greville ?”’ 

“Tam quitesure, It was a present from 
ine, and his own initials are engraved upon 
it.”” 

It was even so, 

On a little silver plate upon the gun were 
the three letters “F. E. G.”’"—Francis Ed- 
ward Greville. 

Alinost a groan 
nold,. 

(;reat as the fears were, 
himself to hope; but he feit 
hope was groundiess. 

For Sidney's sake he would have given 
ail be he was worth to prove Frank Gre- 
Vilie’s innocence, 

Link by link the deadly chain of evidence 
was closing around the unfortunate young 
man, and his flight had confirined his guilt 
in the inindsot those most disposed to think 
hitn innocent. 

Witness after witness spoke of the evident 
devotion he evineed for Mrs. Rutledge, of 
the encouragement she had given him, of 
the mad jealousy of the deceased, of his 
wishes, of Mrs. Rutledge’s departure from 
the ball, of Frank Greviile’s simultaneous 
disappearance. 

A gamekeeper in 


broke from Doctor Ar- 
he had allowed 


now that his 


the service of the de. 
ceased swore positively to having met 
Frank Greville running like a madman 
down the avenue late that night, or rather 
early in the morning, while he—the gatme- 
keeper—was going hom-ewards, after a mid- 
Night wateh for poachers, 

Nor were there wanting witnesses who 
could speek of Frank Greville’s wild) wor. 
ship of Sibyl Rutledge while she was Sibyl 
Neil, of passionate threats be had been 
overheard to utter when her engagement 
to Mr. Rutledge had been made public—ot 
one scene in particular in the grounds of 
Lainbswold, which had only been inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Mr. Stephen 
Dauntand bis sister, but which bad been 
partly witnessed by a gardener working 
near, and which had so violently agitated 
Miss Neil that inedical assistance had been 
required. 

All through the dusky winter afternoon, 
with falling snow without and lainps burn- 
ing dimly inthe wide bare room, the testi- 
mony was given, adding stone upon stone 
to the pile of evidence against Lawyer Gre- 
Ville’s son and Sidney Arnold’s fiance; and 
as he stood at the window looking out into 
the wintry dusk, Doctor Arnold wondered 
how Sidney would bear this terrible blow. 

“Is Mr. Stephen Daunt present?” asked 
the Coroner. 

Mr. Stephen Daunt was not present. 

He had not been summoned as a witness, 
having apparently no evidence to give. 

The Coroner demurred a little, but, com- 
ing tothe conelusion that, if Mr. Daunt 
could have thrown any light upon the sub- 
ject, be would have volunteered bis 
testiinony, proceeded with the rest of the 
evidence. 

Finally Mrs Rutledge’s maid was sum- 
moned, in the vain hope that she imight 
throw some light upon the flight of her mis- 
tress, an event which seemed wrapped in 
Invstery; but the woman had but little io 
Sav about it. 

She bad waited up tor her mistress on the 
night of the ball; but she had fallen asleep 
in the bed-rooim her mistress oecupied, and 
sleeping heavily, had only awoke when the 
day had dawned. 

To her surprise she saw that the bed had 
not been slept in, and, in some alarin, she 
hurried into her mistress’s dressing-room 
which adjomned it. 

There sne saw a scene of confusion which 
increased her terror; the costly white dress 
her mistress had worn at the ball lay upoeo 
the floor, the wardrobe was thrown opel 
and its contents were seattered about the 
room; While half-way down the broad stalr- 
case she had found the gold-embroidered 
wrap which Mrs, Rutledge had worn on the 
previous night. But beyond this she could 
say nothing. 

And beyond this there was nothing © 
learn, Save that since that night nothing bat 
been heard or seen, in spite of all inquiry 
and research, of Frank Greville or ol Siby! 

tutledge, . 

If he were innocent, he was not there 
iSssert Lis innocence. 

If he were guilty, he was not there 
wieasures for his defence. 


to take 


there 


In the eves of the men assembled { 
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ther? was silence, a dread, ominous silence 
during whieh tive Coroner sat leaning his 
head upon hs hand, bis face grave and 
atern, while atthe window Doctor Arnold 
stood tooking out into the darkness, Know 
ouly well what the  verdnt 


in Limp 


would be, vet dreading it with a terrible | 


dread. 


And in the shadow, still maintaining his | 
attitude near the mantelptece, to which the | 


dim light of the oil-lainps did not extend, 


Francis Greville the elder awaited the ver- | 


dict whiell must prove his son's doom, 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Under The Apple Blossoms. 


BY OLIVE BELL. 


y RE Y HA LSTEA D Easq., tired, lonely, 
and dispirited, stood on toe piazai ot 

T the Ocean House, gazing dreamily at 
the opaline sea, that stretched away, far as 
the eve could reach, only to) be lost in a 
hed of crimson clouds, that rose upward, 
inclting Slowly to amber, and from amber 
to the palest carmine, 
“Dreaming, Halstead?” erled the jovial 
voice of his young friend Floyd Carrol, as 


he gave Halstead a hearty slap on the 
back. 
“No, only watching the clouds, Is that 


beltof amber, not glorious?’’ Halstead re- 
plied, turning his grave but smiling face to 
meet, not Floyd’s eager blue eyes, but the 
eyes of the loveliest piece of humanity, he 
had seen for many a vear. 

“Whata beautv!"? was his inward ex- 
clamation, 18 he bowed gravely, tothe vis- 
ion, Floyd Carrol introduced as **Miss Aim- 
ber Burton.”’ 

“Not so ethereal, as the amber you have 
been ad:niring, Halstead, but quite as love- 
ly,’ langhed young Carrol. 

“Hush!” smiled the young beauty,as she 
lifted a pair of velvety black cyes to Hal- 
stead’s face. ; 

Great, luininous eyes, with golden lights 
in tueir dark depth’s. 

“Aimber dislike’s  compliments,’’ ex- 
plains Carrol, “You see she has been feast- 
ed on them all ber life. Don’t you surfeit 
her with the same sweets.”’ 

“No compliment could outweigh the 
truth,’’ was Hals'ead’s gallant reply; and 
Aiuber Burton’s dark head drooped with a 
shyness entirely foreign to her nature. 


There was something in the strong rugged 


beauty of the inan before her, that over- 
powered her usual frankness, 
She found it difficult to drift into any 


Halstead, 
her rather 


eusy strain of conversation, with 
for he seemed to be reading 
shallow nature, like a book. 

‘Beautiful without!’ wis Halstead’s  in- 
ward comment, as he inarked every curve 
ot the perfeet face and tigure—every tint of 
the creamy-vhite skin, and = flash of the 
luminous eyes,” but’—*tind he drew along 
low sigh—*I doubt she is as heartless as 
the majority of beauties.” 

Nien they talked forafew moments on 
general topics, and parted for the even- 
ing—Floyd to be bis cousin Amber’s escort 
toa hopata neighboring hotel, while Grev 
Ilalstead, quiet, logica!, and sad-hearted, 
paced the wide piazza with bowed head,and 
thoughttul eyesyarguing out his old doubts, 
ol woman's faithlessness, 

“They are all alike; he concluded, “I 
have weighed so many, and found them 
wanting. 

“And vet, I would give a 
owned it, to wia the love ot 
true woman.” 

Chis was the beginning ofa friendship, 
that ended so disastrously to both. Grey 
Halstead was utterly alone in the 
From childhood he struggled into 


kingdom if I 
soine pure 


man- 


hood; from poverty he had worked himself | 


into confortable circuinstances, 

He wasanable lawyer, and 
Winning a name for himself, 
Spiritof evil drove hii to the 
a breath of fresh salt air. 

The next few weeks, found him often at 
Ainber Burton's side. 

His craving for womanly love, and syin- 
pathy, see:ned to reach out atter this fair 
Youny creature, whose voice reminded hitn 
ot silver-toned bells, and whose laugh was 
4u luspiration. 


His guarded thoughts broke the bond at 
lastjand he,faseinated, by the warin bright, 
beauty, and Syinpathetic ways of this girl- 
Woultn, worshiped her, as tuany a man bo- 
lore hia, has worshiped some fair, but trail 
piece of flesh-and-blood, only to tind their 
idol clay. 

He had meant to analyze Amber Burton 
silt her like wheat, grain by grain—be- 
fore he comunitted himself, but passion 
Swept away his logic, like the wind,aud be- 
fore a tmonth, Ainver knew she had a= hold 
on the man, that nothing but death could 
loosen. 

The Lest, and the worst, that could 
Sala ot her, was, that she was a flirt. 

She, to use her own expression, liked 
‘rrey Halstead, better than any man 
had ever met. 

Bathe lacked one essential 
happiness, money. 

Ainber loved the luxuries of life too well, 
to thunk of living without them. 

Costly raimentlittering jewels, flowers, 
inusie, in fact, everything conducive to 
woridly pleasure, seemed but a part of her 


radiant self, 


was rapidly 
when 
seaside for 


be 
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his strong rich voice trembled a little, 
must leave here to-murrow, and before we 
part, I inust tell you something.” 

Amber listened with bow head, a 
deeper flush creeping into her carmine 
cheeks, 

“Aber, I am no 
thirty-tive, old 
my vears. 

“Ten vears ago, a woman, with as fair a 
face as yours in fact it was your resem- 
blance to her that attracted me in the first 
place—jilted me,for a wealthier man. 

“I never met another woman’! could love, 
until T met vou, and I do love you, but O, 
Ainber, can I trast you?” 

He paused, and looked down‘ rly at 
Aimber,who glanced up at hiin with an odd 
flash in her black eyes. 

“You seem to take iny love for granted,"’ 
she said, with a roguish sinile. 

“Amber—Amber—" he suddenly cried, 
clasping her to him, “don’t say you do not 
love me, for I know youdo!” 

And he kissed the warm, red lips so pas- 
sionately, that Ainber drew away from Bim 
bot, and flushed, 

“Hush, Grey, some one will see us,”’ 
whispered Amber, drawing him into the 
shadow of a huge rock. 

For this tiery love-unaking was so differ- 
ent from any she had ever played a part in. 
that she had no desire to end it. 

What was said, and done, during the 
next hour, it is use.ess to recount. 

But years after, Amber Burton dragging 
its inemory from the ashes of dead hupes, 
looks back at that August night, asa_ trav- 
elerin some barren desert looks back, in 
an agony of thirst and hunger, ai the green 
oasis be has left behind him. 

“I will wait for you, Grey. 
May, you will come for me. 

“The orchards around Riverton will all 
be in bloom, and my ideal of a wedding- 
day will be realized, for I always wanted to 
be married in May,’’whispered Amber, nest- 
ling close to his side, 

“T will come for you, Amber,’’ he took 
her fair face between his strong palins, and 
yazed into her velvety eyes with an intent- 
ness and solinnity that startled her, ‘‘liv- 
ing, or dead, Ainber, I will be with you 
when the apple orchards are in bloom !”’ 

Then releasing her, they strolled slowly 
back to the hotel, both too happy for 
words, 

For to do Amber justice, she was deeply 
touched, and at the time, felt, that no man 
but Grey Halstead could reach her heert. 
A crust with him, would be sweeter than 


longer young; I am 
and cynical beyond 


Early next 


the richest viands of the land with an 
other. 
‘Grey,’ she says, gently, “I wish you 


would coine and visit ne in 
home during the winter. 
without you.”’ 

“T will work like aslave for your sake 
Amber. ; 

**No labor will be too hard for me, no 
problein so great that I will not solve; but 
Ainber Iwill not visit your hoime until 
May. 

“Then we will take up the burden of lite 
together. O, Ainber,will vou stand the test 
of this separation? Will I tind you faith- 
ful?” 


“You will find me, unchanged, Grev.”’ 
Auiber spoke confidently, for she believed 
that she had found the greatest blessing, 
Heaven could bestow on her, and tor the 
future, she ineant to be wise, stable, and 
true to the better instincts of her nature. 

So they parted, Grey Halstead going to 
his work ina dreary tinusty office, Auber 
to her beautiful home in Riverton, one of 
the lovliest villages in a western state. 

For months, Grey Halstead labored likea 
giant. 

He was rising rapidly in his profession, 


ny western 
I will be lonely 


and Amber’s cheerful, loving, letters were | 


like glints of sunshine in a wintry sky. No 
power on earth could shake his faith in her 
now, and 80 blindly, heedlessly, he went 


; on in his nad devotion, until the May blos- 
sone | 


soin’s lay white on the orchard grass. 
“Aimber, you are a wicked woman!’ 

Floyd Carrol’s honest blue eyes blazed with 

down at Atnber 


Burton’s beautiful, but haughty face. She 
was seated on the grass, at the foot of a | 
huge apple tree, whose pink and white 


blooms tell around ber like flakes of snow, 
mingled with rose leaves, 

On her white dress with its dainty knots 
of crimson ribbon, on the dark head and 
snowy hands lyiug idly in her lap, they fell 
softly and silently, while Amber, with 
closed lips,and Knitted brows gazed absent- 
lv into the distant meadows, 

A hedge grew along the path, and Floyd 
could not help thinking what a lovely pic- 
ture she nade, setof by that back-ground 
of greens. 

“Yes,Auber,I repeat it, you are a wicked 
wolnan. 

“What will Grey Halstead say, when he 
hears you have thrown bin over, for that 
rich old nabob, Judge Hamilton? Does he 
know? When haveé you writtea to him?” 

“About a month ago,” ina low shamued 
voice, for Floyd’s contempt huimbled 
her. 

“And you told him?” 

“No,” For Ainber, like all beartiess wo- 
men, Was a thorough coward, 

“God forgive you, Amber. That man 
worshipped you—more tool he! Aud you 
really intend to marry Judge Hamilton on 
the twentieth ?”’ 


“T will imarry Judge Hamilton on the 
twentieth,” 8p ke Atnuber, in a clear, firtny 
.* 6, a8 SNE SIOWLY FORC to her feet 
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“f | Once a bird flew outof the hedge, and 


startled her. 

Her cheeks grew flushed, and her eyes 
hada feverish light in their luminous 
de 


te is not pleasant to think of any person 
we have wronged, und Aimber Burton did 
not want to think of Grey Halstead. 

She bad wronged biin—past all forgive- 
ness—and she knew it. 

But she must do the best she could, with 


her life, she reasoned, and Grey could 
never give ber the luxuries her heart 
craved. 

She grew 80 restiess,that she walked tothe 


end of the hedge, and impelled by some 
invisible power, she crossed the stile, and 
walked slowly back on the opposite side. 
Under the spreading boughs of the apple 
tree where she and Floyd bad stood,a 
dark form was lying. 

A white face was upturned to the golden 
May sunshine, and froma horrid gash in 
the throat, little streams of blood were triek- 
ling down on the green grass, 

Ainber stared oue second in 
may. 

Then her dazed brain took in the 
iniserable truth, for it was Grey 
who had been waiking up the 
the station, and overheard her 
Fleyd Carrol. 

“Living or dead, T will cone to you in 
May, Amber!" rang in her ears, and with 
a screain that pierced every shady nook in 
the orchard, Aimber, fell over the dying 
inan she bad driven to self-<distruction, 


wild cis- 
whole 
Halstead, 
path from 
words to 


Floyd Carrol was the first to reach the 
scene. 

He found Amber, with her thin bans 
clasped around the gashed throat of her 


dead lover, covering his silent lips with hot 
kisses, inuttering some strangwe, wild gils- 
berish,about “apple blossoms” and “Judge 
Hamilton.” 

Months after, Ainber rose from a= sick 
bed, asad, unhappy woman, whose horror 
of apple blossom’s amounted almost to a 
tnania, 
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THE CATACOMABS.-—The Rowan ecatacornbs | 


are subterranean excavations which served 
as places of refugo and of worship to the 
earliest followers of faith during the perse- 
cutions they had to suffer under the prede- 
cessors of Constantine, and of repose a.ter 


death to so many thousands, from the 
earliest period of Christianity to the sixth 
century of our era, 

It is not easy to assign a reason for che 


name of catacombs, now generally applied 
to all these excavations, It appears to have 
been first employed in the seventh century 
to designate a Jimited space or vault boneath 
the basilica of St. Sebastian, on the Appian 
Way, ad Catacumbas, where the remains 
of St. Peterund St. Paul were deposited 
when recovered from certain Greeks who 
were carrying them off by stealth to their 
country. 

Its general application, however, to these 
Christian sepulchres only came into use ata 
much later period, for we find them unl- 
versally designated, in the Acts of the Mar- 
tyrs and early fathers of the Church, as 
Cemeteries, or Places of Repose. 

The cataooinbs are distributed in consid- 
erable nuimbers—about sixty in all—in 
every direction outside the walls of the 


city. 

ft is very doubtful whether any exisi 
withia the precincts of modern Rome, even 
inside of the Aurelian wall, much less of 
the ancient precinct of Servius ‘Tullius, a 
circuinstance easily accounted lor by astrict 
observance of the enactinent of the Twelve 
Tabies, which forbade jintratuiural inter- 
ment, and by the secrecy which the early 
Christians were compelled to observe in re 
sorting when alive, and conveying the re- 
mains of their brethren when dead, to these 
places of retirement and repose, 

The catacombs consist of an lunmense 
network of Subterranean passages or pal- 
lerios, generally intersecting each other at 
right angles, Sometliies tLorlbuous, tore 
rarely diverging trou a centre, os tay 
seen in those near St. Lorenzo fuori le Mu 
ra. 

These galleries vary in length and height; 


be 


in weneral Lhey nay be stated to be engi 
feet ih by three to five feet wide thie 
root is either hboriaontal or slightly vauited, 


and seldom requires any Oller support than 
the sides in whieh are excavated 
Chiral locult, or graves, ford thers above 
each oller, 

These graves are irregular in size, per- 
sons of ali apes being interred clos 
other, as well as tu Geptlh, sometinies beiny 
destined to eontlaln a single 
other cases, two or three. 

The average number of “raves in 
tier isabout tive, and their length 
feet. When undisturbed they are 
closed with marble slats or tiles, ou 
inscriptions and Ciicistian 
olten cut or painted. 

Besides these Joculi, confined tothe walis 
of the galleries, wider spaces called Areise- 
lia, consisting of an arch over a grave, ora 
sai copbayus hollowed in the tuta, 
quent, fortuing a kina ol 
the place where the body wos deposited. A 
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| Selections trom these bunches, 
| represen.ed rings taken by those who umar- 


oratories and churches were erected over 
the entrance of the principal cemeteries 
access in 
the fortn of stairs. 

Several of these churches have since been 
reckoned amongstthe imost celebrated in 
and about Rome, 

St. Peter's was erected over the cemetery 
of the Vatican, St. Paul's over that of Santa 
Lueina, San Lorengo over those of St. Hy- 
pelitus and St. Cyrinea, and the beautiful 
bastiica of St. Aynes over the cutacomb in 
which that virgin tnartyr was interred. 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


BorrLes.—A little powdered charcoal 
will cleanse and sweeten bottles if it is well 
shaken about in ther. 

A Rivau.—The names of John Q. Adatus 
ind Jackson will be handed down to pos- 
terity, They are not the iminortal Aimeri- 
con statesinen, though. These were both 
itizens of Alabamna and both loved the 
sumegirl. Jackson, having the good-will! 
of the virl’s parents, got her and toved to 
‘Texas, where she became the tmother of 
nineteen children, Adaims found another 
to love and to cherish, and he became the fa- 
ther of twenty-one children. His rival, Jack- 
son, and hisown wile died recently, and he 
has gone to Texas tomuarry his tirst love,and 
to preside over the destinies of a househe'd 
tnade lively by the presence of forty chil- 
dren. 

MARTHQUAKES.—Anaxagoras, the Rho- 
dian, held that earthquakes are nothing 
Lut a sortof cosinic flatulence—winds which 


| have strayed into caverns, where they can- 


not find an outlet. Aristotle aseribes them 
to vapors penerated by the infiltration of 
water through the tissures of a rocky sea- 
bottoin; and Pliny, to the pressure of air 
confined in deep caves,and retching agamat 
the collapse of superincumbent rock-strata, 
But the tost Ingenious @xplanation is 
otfered by St. Thomas, of Aquina,. Fearth- 
quakes, be suggests, inay bo caused by the 
strogevlersot defunct misbelievers, trying 


| (hv asiimuoltaneous siatnpede, perhaps) to 
| escape from the pit of torment, 


THE WESTERN Cow nboy.—A correspond. 


ent says: “Tasked the ‘King of the Cow- 
boys’ why it was that cowboys and others 
who lived on the plaing wore their hair 
long. It seemed to me rather eflemsinate 


than otherwise, and, if it were done for pie 
turesqueness, T wondered that such men as 
of that 
sort, but he teld ine that it was tor three 
reasons: One, that it was very bard to yet 
the hair cut on the plains; two, that it kept 
their ears from taking cold, as it fell around 
their necks: three, that they would be eon 


sidered cowards by the lodians ifthey eut 
their sealp-locks, and if an Indien onee 
thinks «A than A COWard that tan can never 


have any influenee with jin.’ 

A STRANGE DREAM.—A lady on the eve 
other weddliug day, had «a curious dream. 
She saw on atable, some bunches of wed- 
ding rings. Various persons made their 
One bunch 


ried from th tybtlessness, second rings 
selected by those who toarried from prideza 
third, rings chosen by those who marred tor 
money; a fourth, rings pieked out by those 
Who wnarried trout principle and true affee- 


tion. ‘Then the tigare of Time appeared on 
tue seene; as he touched one bunch of rings 
they were found only to be copper, An 
other buneh changed into curling vipers, 
and it was only the rings whieh bad been 
selected from: esteem: und affeetion, that 
Klood the test, and proved to be pure 
gold. 

THE INSTABILITY OF PIGEONS, —Pigeons 
are wmony the tuost) peculiar of birds in 
their babits, one characteristic being that 


they take up with strange piyeons, and wiil 
flv away, Opeortwo at a time, with the 
stranger, inti the whole flock bas moved 
lonew quarters and pew tuasters, Another 
is that the bird will sit on 
eyus the satue as atfeiale, and furnishes 
ithe food for the young. The common 
pimeoo Us uidoubtedly what was Known to 
the aneients, and is the Biblical dove whieh 


poeeullanity aie 


Lie 


iMHOHL Cul from the ark and returned 
bthe olive branch. An interesting fact 
‘ Cernig plyeeons Is, that they dritk like 


sith iony eontinuous Uratylits 
Whout rarnsing theirheads. Another thing 
s they feed their young with the white 


cord-iihe contents of the crop, the inale be- 


ny eoven better supphed with this tender 
lttienthe female. This is known «as 
jin’ oth thai * 
WiHALEKBONKE.—Few persons know whiat 
the Whalevone of Commerce represents in 


tine 
pore sents 


living animal, Whalebone, in tact, re- 
an enormous developmentot the 
tthe whale, and exists in the living 
wnitaliothe fortis ot two rows of plates, 
which, like a great double tringe, bang or 
depend trom its palate. One hundred 
of these plates @existio the mouth of a whale 


youl 


aud the largest plates imay weasure [roi 
eight to tenor twelve feet in length. The 
inner edges of these whalebone plates ex. 


hibit a tringedor trayed-out appearance, 
and Loe whole apparatus is adapted to serve 


is i Kite of yvivantic sieve or strainer. 
Pius Shen the whale fills the thiouth with 
ye Hutnbers of Sina F oinpievute 

it ‘ wl to jelly-fishes and t 
1a «dra t t it a) 

va 

“ at L is reflect pat the iryy 
‘wiinals are supported by BOL6 tf the 


Ssiiallest beings. 
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A WOMAN'S HEART. 





Thoagh you should come and kneel low at my feet, 
And weep in blood-red tears of agony, 


gie pang te me, 


It would not bring one «in 
Nor stir my heart out of ite quiet treat 


There wasa time when any word you spoke, 
When just the sound of » 
W ould thrill me through aud 

joice 

Your will was law. 


ir melodious voter 


make my heart re- 


Bet now the «pell ls broke, 


Your radely woke me from my dream of bils, 


Knowing mylove reading It everywhere, 


You sought to see how much my heart would bear. 
Rome things Lean forgive but never this 
And though an angel, witha shining brow, 

siiowld come from heaven and speak to me and 

. ney 

"5 sith thie man, and be his own alway, 
I would defy her, rather than trust you how, 
Though you should pray me, writhing is white 

Pain, 
Por just one last caress, and Tshould know 
Phat vou were draining all the dregs of woe, 


f would wot let you hold my hand again 


man selove 


thats 


This le aw a woman's pride, 
There verecau bes rossed, 
tt rolle between us the trust IT lost 

Was sunk forever lu tue seething tide, 


<< 


AT QUEEN’S CHACE. 


jaa treatin 


and 


BY THY AUTHOR OF “THE NEMESIS OF 


LOVE,’’ “BARBARA GRATIAM, 


ETC... ETC., BT 


CHAPTER IX.—(coNTINUED) 


1! he said to Morton ; Miss 
( Cyntha’s presence, and never dare 

i sook it Ayan Leave this 
onee, 

“Tt in one hour from now 
the walls, nothing will save you 
on.” 

“And nothing will save Miss di 
Drowsy poenal servitude,’ she rejoined, 


di 
lo 
at 


». “leave 


house 


you are within 


from pris 


Cviutha 


The wotnan’s persistence in her story as 
tounded hit, while Veronica's silence be 
wildered linn. 

It eould not be true—of eourse it) was 


fulae. 

It was evident from her silence that there 
was a tivastery. 

“Plush! ‘ 

The white lips had opened again, and a 
yolee that was unlike any he bad ever heard 
to him tn the sunlit silenee, 


emarnye 


“Po not drive her to extremes, Send her 
aw \ Phd 

Poen Sir Mare, pointing to the door, 
“1 { 

‘io! Leave the house: bot wait for me 
tthe railway station at Hhurstwood. IT will 
see Vou tiere.’’ 

The woman left the room, and he took 
Veroniea tn bis aris, 

‘Sweetheart,’ le sald, “what is this tivs 
terv? Why did vou not deny that) wou, 
mS outrageous charges ? My Veroniea 


burn «a will? 
“Fy 
mie.’ 
Hie hissed the white eold faee whieh look 
edas though neither waruith nor color could 
ever terighten it 
Hiis heart was full 


ou eannot think low it has distressod 


iret. 


ot keen 


intolerable 


ralet, 
' “There as some mystery, Veroniea,’’ le 
ittous “Lean see that. Tell ure what it 

“PT eannot,’’? she said 

Nried the tw Sitenpele words were more ter- 
ritvie to tilt than any otters, 

"At least, nv darling,’ he pleaded, “tell 
me thatitds mottroue, TP eannmotendure that 
vou should retoain silent under such a 
ciuare. 

“Lois unwotanlv alinost—denv it. | ask 
noexXplanation of tue miystery > tv sweet 
heart Shall be as tree and unfettered as the 
wind that blows. But TP doask = this—derny 
those lrorritie words, 

Phen she looked ath i, With the palior 
of deeth on her tace 

She tried to speak lightiv, but her Lips 
tretotbed, 

She tried to smile, but the stile lied 
AWAY 

“Whatait beould not deny it,Mare?” 

His face tlamsed hotly. 

“Cireat Lleaven, Veroniea,”” he eried, ‘cde 
not jest over such a subject as this—do not 


Jest about a erties 


“TT should not have th ughit vou capable 
of suel light words.” 
“Pam not jesting, she answered; “1 


never thoughtotf dori so, 
She saw bis face grow stern and his: eyes 


take a cold, tard expression, 

“Veronica,” he, said, “answer me one 
question itis vour own tault that T have to 
ask it ois that wommn's Charyves true? She 
saVS that she holds proofs—is ittrue? Te!l 
ine —did vou burn awillor did you) not? 
Answer tne.’ : 

She knew that it would be useless to re- 
sist her fate evenif sie could lie—Morton 
would produce the charred fragments as 
evideuce. 

She—Veronica—would not attempt to 


screen herselt. 
He mustthink what he would. 
“Did y 
replied 


ronica ?"’ 


“Answel! shall go 


destroy ‘ he 


’ 
u 


tnad with 


He drew back from her as though she bad 
stabbed him. 

“You do not mean it, I ain sure,” be said 
--*you cannot mnean it—it would be too hor- 
rible. 

“You are saving ittotry my love—only 
for that—to try my faith, my darling ; yoo 
could not bave done it.” 

“Was itso great a crime?” 
siinply. 
| A erime?” he repeated. ‘The person 
who could even ask such a question inust 
| 





} 


she asked 


be dead to all sense of honor and shame. A 
crime? it next to tmur- 
| der.”’ 

“I did not know it,” she said softly; “I 
never thought of that.”’ 

Ile looked at her in horror. 

“Then you did it—you really and truly 
did it, Veronica,’’ he said. 


I should place 


RDAY “EVEN 


! 


POST. 


NG 








“J could never trast yor,” he said, bel:|- 


| Ing back her arms lest they should clasp 





| “Yes, 1 did it, Mare,’ she replied very | 


kadly. 
| What was the reason ? Why did you do 
it? What was your motive? Tell me that 
I nay understand.” 

“T cannot do that,” she replied sadly. “1 
can tell you no more than this, that Iot my 
own acoord burned that will.’ 

“(reat Heaven,’’ he cried, “itis ineredi- 
ble! Did any one else know?" 

“T cannot tell you,” she replied. 

“Was any one else present?” 

“No,” she answered, 

“Was the will you destroved one against 

| yourown interests? Did it take money 

| from you, or what?” 

| She raised her dark eyes in solemn won- 

| der at the question, 

| “You must think what you will of my 

| motives,’ she replied—"T can not explain 

| them to you.’’ 

| ‘Tt is ineredible!” he cried, 

| lieve you and tnyself both mad 
could believe this, It is some 
some horrible farce!" 

“No,” she replied, “itis the simple, ter- 
ribletruth. I destroyed the will, but I did 
not know it was such a crime as you 
SAV. 

“And if you had known ?” be cried. 

“| should have destroyed 
sarme.”’ 

“You swear it is true?" he said. 

“IT swear it,’’ she replied, 

They stood looking at each 

| the sunbeains fell between 
birds sang on the roses 
| dow, 

Veronica was the first to break the terri- 
ble silence, 

‘“Muare,’’ she said, ‘you 
ine?” 

| “No,” he rephed slowly, “I will not be- 
tray vou, lest the iron band of the law 





**T could be- 
before I 
foul trick, 


other, while 
thei and the 
outside the win- 


will not betray 


it just the | 


| talk to ber. 


should grasp you. Great Heaven,bow could | 


you have done such a deed ?” 
She looked at hitn with a shudder. 


“Could LT really be put into prison for it?” | 


she said. 

“Yes, if those whom you have defrauded 
chose to proseeute you ;"’ and then he won- 
dered, tor a softsweet light caine over the 
white stillness of her face. 

“] slowly--"I 
stand.”’ 

“Veroniea,’’ he eried, “how callous 
are! You seem to have no shame 
deed that you have done.” 

She was asking herself what she should 
do--how she shou.d inake him under- 
stand. 

And then, with a great,sharp, bitter pang, 
the thought came to her that she could 
never make hin understand, that she eould 
pever break her oath, the oath taken with 
her hands on her dead father’s heart. He 
was looking at her with wisttul eves, 

“You, Veronica,’ he said, “whom I 
thought of all women the most perfect, will 
vou tell ne why you did this? 

“Will you give me some explanation 
the mystery--any key by whieh I 
solve dt? ; 

“Will you say one word that) will 
mv misery 2?" 

“LT eannot,” she replied. “I am bound in 
chains of tron—I eannot tell vou this 
bare tact--I burned the will. You 
trust me ail io all, or not atall.” 

‘Trust vou? Great Heaven, trust a 
nan Who Could burn the will) of 
man! 

“Stay, cell inne one thing. Did 
you to destroy it?) Did he ask 
4 9+ > 

“No, she Teplied, “he did not.”’ 

Phen do not ask me to trust vou, Vero- 
No man’s bonor would be safe in 
such hiands, 

“It there isa mystery, and you will e 
plain ito me, good, that will do: if 
must part.’ 

She held out her arins to him with a low 
ery. 

‘*Part,’’ 
ha 

“You,” he answered, coldly, “if it broke 
ny heart a hundred times over. You do not 
suppose that Tainan of bonor, could marry 
awoman Who had deliberately destroved 
the will of a dead tnen? 7 would not marry 


see,’ she said under- 


for the 


of 
may 


lessei) 


one 
must 


dead 


“a 


he 
you 


wish 
to do 


nica, 


X- 


she repeated--‘part—vou and 


such aone even if the loss ot her killed 
lie. 

| never thought of that,’ she said 
= her hands, 

he Should jimagine not,” replied) Sir 
Mare. 

“T could never look at vou’ without. re- 
membering what you had done. IT should 
be vw retebed, Hhilser ible, W ed Must 
part.”’ 

“Part ! she repeated faintly. “Ob. Mare 
1 tl iuhit mu lhwed meso! 

Lovod 7 6s 
~ ) ] ? 
‘ s i " 
Lor iu! my y 4 > 


you | 


Wo- | 


hot we | 
| 


his neck unawares. j 
“There is no help for it, Veronica. 
less you can explain away this mystery, we 
inust part. ; 
“Think it over, and give me the answer 
yourse!t.”’ : 
She stood quite silent before him, her 


white face drooping from the sunshine, her | 


bands clasped in inortal pain. 

Was there any chance, any 
escape ? 

Could anything abselve 
solemn vow ? 

No, there could be no release. 

It was for Katherine's sake, for her fath- 
er’s ineworv, the same urgent reasons that 
had influenced her before existed now. 

Were she to be induced to break her vow 
Katherine would suffer tenfold. She would 
keep it. ; 

vehd weet we part, Veronica?’ he said, ‘‘we 
who have loved each other with so great a4 
love, must we part?” 

“Uniess you can trust me, 
keep silence,’ she replied. 

“T cannot trust you; I can only say good- 
by. Good-by, Veroniea. You have broken 
the heart of the nan who has loved you as 
few have ever loved. Farewell!" 

He did not touch ber band, or kiss her 
face, or stop to utter one more word, 

Perhaps, if he had done so, his strength 
would have failed him, 

He left ber standing there in the sunshine 
with the bitterness of death hanging over 
her. 


loop-hole of 


her from ber 


. 


aud let ine 


He went at once in search of Lady Bran- | 


don. 

He found her in the pretty moerning-room 
alone, 

She cried out when she saw his pale set 
face. 

‘What is the matter, Sir Marc? 
wrong ?”’ 

*] want to speak to you, Lady Brandon,” 
he said. “Veronica and I have had some 
unpleasant words. 

“We had a quarrel that can 
healed, and we have parted forever.’ 

Lady Brandon held up her bands in 
may. 

“Can it be possible, Sir 
have parted with Veronica? 
break her heart! 

“It must be. Let mego to her, let 
It she has offended you, she 
will, I atin sure, be very sorry ; let ine yo to 
her. 

“T know how she loves you, ny poor Ve- 
ronica,”’ 

“Tt is quiteimpossible,’’ he said, hurried- 
ly. “This quarrel can never be healed; 
even if Veronica wished it, I could not.” 

‘You are angry,Sir Marc,’’ asserted Lady 
Brandon; “and when your anger subsides 
you will be sorry tor this.’’ 

“T shall regret it all my life,’ he said ; 
“no one knows that better than I do. There 
will never dawn another happy day for ine. 


W hat is 


never be 


’ 


dis- 


Mare, that you 
Why,she will 


Lady Brandon, [I am a_ lost, ruined 
man.” 
“You will think better of it,’ she told 


him. ‘How could you quarrel with Ve- 
ronica? 

“I know no one like her; she is so good, 
so tender of heart, so true, so loyal!” — 

“No more!” he cried, shuddering. ‘I can 
hear no more!” 

“You must hear ine,’ Lady Brandon per- 
sisted. “I cannot bave Veronica sacrificed 
to a mere fit of temmper.”’ 

“Tt is worse than that,” he declared. 

“Have vou thought what the world will 
say, Sir Marc? Her wedding-dress is or- 
dered, her trousseau is prepared. Every- 
thing is being put in a state of readiness for 
the wedding. What am I to say?” 

“There is nothing to say,’’ he replied 
gloomily, “except that Veronica has dis- 
inissed ine. 

“*] will take all the blame, all the shame, 
all the disgrace. But, Lady Brandon,there 


isone thing that I should like to ask of | 
you. 

“Do nottalk to her about our disagree- | 
ment. Do not ask her any questions. That 


which we have quarreled about lies between 
us a dead secret. 

“Promise ine that vou will not ask her 
any questions; it will only distress her and 
do no wood,’”’ 

“But, Sir Mare, will you not trust me,and 
tell ine Something, at least ?”° 

“No,” he replied. “You have been very 
kind to me,Lady Brandon,let me say good- 
by to you, and thank vou heartily for all 
your goodness to me.’ : 


“You will Surely stay and see Kathe- 
rine?” eried Lady Brandon, 

“No. Tell her that I had not the courage 
to stay and see her, but that I hoped she 


would be kind to Veroniea.”’ 

Then Lady Brandon broke 
wept passionate tears. 

“You will break Veronica's heart,’’ she 
eried, “you should not leave ber.” 

“Heaven bless vou for a kind-hearted, 
generous woman!" he said, bending down 
to Kiss her hand. 

“I wish all women were like you. I shall 
goatonee, You will see that all belonging 
to Ine IS Sent after ine, Lady Brandon?” 

But she only sobbed that he should not 
leave Veronica. 

‘470 to her,” he said : 
don, while you coimtort her, do 
to her of me.’’ 
gone. 

She was alinost bew 
to act. 


down, and 


not 


speak 
She next moment 


he was 
ildered to know how 


give much to 


KNOW 


Siye 


what tl 


1d0n raised her; she tried to 


Un- | 


ine 


“and, Lady Bran- | 


ly, 


~ ae 
| bring back consciousness to her ; and 
she thought to herself, “If she really loves 
| hin so well, and they have parted forever 
it would be more mercitul to let her 
die.” 








CHAPTER X. 


{RUSHING the green leaves and sweet 
blussous under his feet, tramplin 
down the smiling flowers, beating aside 
tie trailing sprays, his heart beating, his 
brain on fire, Sir Marc hastened across the 

vark. 
, It seemed to him that the whole woriq 
had suddenly cruinbled to ruins, 

He muttered bitter,terrible words to him. 
self. 

If the stars had fallen from heaven, it 
would have surprised him less than the fact 
that Veronica had done wrong, his ideal,the 
one pure, noble, gentle soul in whoin he 
had placed all his trust. 

All that was beautiful, poetical, maidenly 
_and charming seemed to be vested in her; 
and now his ideal had been rudely de. 
stroved. 

“T will never believe inany buman being 
again while I live,”’ he said to hitmself— 
“never! So fair, so beautiful, 80 loving, so 
tender, yet 80 lostto all sense of what is 
right! I will never look again at woman's 
tace!"’ 

He reached the railway station at Hurst- 
wood, and there, half hidden by a long 
black veil, he saw Clara Morton. She rose 
as he caine up to her. 

“It is well,’ he said, “that you area wo- 
man; if you wereaman I would horse- 
whip you!” 

‘There was such fisrce, hot anger 
eyes that she shrank back, 

fear,’’ he added scorn- 


in his 


“You need not 
fully. 

“Give me your proofs, name your price, 
and then never let your shadow fall across 
iy path again.” 

Dealing witha man was different from 

' frightening a delicate, refi,ed girl, Clara 
Morton found. She begana whole string 
of excuses, 

‘Not one word,” he said. “Simply re- 
| peat tue story. Jet me hear all the details, 
; and then give me your proofs and name 
your price.”’ 

She told him the story, and then added— 

“My proofs are the charred remains of 
the parchment that I took froin the fire, on 
which you will plainly see these words, 
‘Last will and testament of Sir Jasper 
; Brandon.’”’ 

“What do you want 
contemptuously. 

“It is not for myself, Sir Marc—it is 
| indeed. I want five hundred pounds.”’ 

“You are wodest in your deinands, cer- 
tainly, and you have ruined ine. But why 
should I waste words on such as you? If! 
give you the sum you name, you must not 
only surrender what you are pleased to call 
your proofs, but you must take an oath to 

eep the secret and leave England. If you 
return—listen to my threat—if you dare to 
| return and address by letter or by word o! 
mouth that hapless lady, I will have you 
indicted for conspiracy, and vour sentence 
will probably be bard labor for lite. As to 
your conduct, it is so utterly, horribly base, 

have no patience to speak of it.” 

The woiman murinured some words. 

He did not even listen to them. 

“T have no wish to hear more,"’ he said. 
| “7 will give vou a check tor five bundred 
pounds on condition that you give me your 
proofs and take the required oath. 

“Tremble if you dare to break 
ble if your false, wicked face is seen 
again !’’ 

He took out his check-book. and, going 
| into one of the station offices, made out 4 
| check for the sum named. 
| On returning he placed it quietly in her 
hands, and sbe gave hitn the packet con- 
taining the charred fragmegats of the will, 
and took the oath upon which he had in- 
| sisted. 

Suddenly he pointed to the great open 
gates, and she passed out of them. 

They never met again. 

As she passed out of the gates, so she 
passed out of his life. 

Whether the punishment of her wicked- 
ness ever cainein this world he never 
knew. 

Then Sir Mare went away to London. 

W hat to do with hitnself he could not 
tell. 

He felt that it was impossible for him 
take up the broken thread of bis 
lite. 

In the first hot, angry flush of his disap 
pointment be had not realized what life 
without Veronica would be. : 

| Now that it stretched out before him 10 
all its chill, terrible reality, he was ata 108s 
| how to endure it. 

| ‘There were times even when 
wished he had torgiven her. 

Then he recoiled from the thought. 

How could he love a woman to whow 
word “honor” was an empty sound? 

Sir Marc was most unhappy. 

He read with astony face all the vs 
graphs which said that there was no founds 

tion for the rumor of the approaching usar 
| riage of Sir Mare Caryll—that be was go!ng 
abroad. be 

He made no complaint, no moan, but = 
owned to himself that his life * 
ended. and 

He would close Werveburst Manor, 


. po* 
spend the remainder of his days ol 


for it?’’ he asked 


not 


it—trein- 
bere 


he almost 


the 


thing could remind him of the love bé 
lost. ai 
There was to be no ange! , 
He knew that he must love ' petf 
til he died—that no one else © ' mat 
uld eyes * 


her place—that no one else Cull 
| him what she had been, 4 
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Had she died, it seemed to him that bis 
iet would have been easier to bear. 

Then he would have retained all bis love; 
now hislove must go, while be was 

ed. 
mes had lost all its attraction for hitn. 

He bad freed Veronica trom ber boudage 
of that he was pleased to think. 

No one could frighten her now, | 

She was qvite safe, and the terrible se- 
cret was dead and buried, 

He locked away the charred fragments; 
he did not destroy tueim—be could never 
tell why. 

And that one simple proceeding altered 
the whole destiny of his life, 

Had there been a fire in his room when 
he reached home, he would have tossed the 
little packet into the flames. 

As it was, the door of his iron safe was 
open, and he flung the packet into it. 

Then he set about inakiug arrangements 
for going abroad. 

But he tound that it would be impossible 
_that he could not leave England until 
atter Curistmas without neglecting duties 
that his conscience would not allow him to 
neglect. ° 

He seid to himself that he inust be con- 
tent. 

There was no help for it. 

He must shut himself up in the old Man- 
or House where Veronica’s sweet face 
would never shine. 

Time would pass when once he was over 
the seas—he would live on excitement. 
Anything would be better than staying in 
England. 

Yet by night and by day—despite all his 
atern Fesolve to forget Veronica—he was al. 
ways asking himself why she had burned 


TTS 





the will—what her motive was—what she | 


h ad gained by it? 

Was 1t possible that the 
her some legacy or gilt? 

“I never thought that she even cared for 
money,” he said to himself over and over 
again. 

“She seemed so tree from ali mercenary 
taint. Why did she destroy the will ?”’ 

The more he thought about it the more 
he was puzzled, the greater grew the inys- 
tery. 

lie drove himself alimost inad with con- 
jecturing; and he never even faintly 
guessed the truth, it never dawned across 
him. 

So the time wore away. 

He bore patiently all comments and re- 
marks. 

It was supposed by the world in general 
that he had been dismissed by Miss di 
(vntha; no one had even an inkling of the 
truth. 

Hie grew pale and thin during those few 
inouths; but they passed at last. ~ 

Two days betore Christmas day all bis ar- 
rangements were nade, and he was ready 
to sail. 

lie bethought himself then that it would 
only be right to destroy the charred 


will took from 





frag- | 


nents of the will, for if they fell into other 


hands there would be danger; and one 
wild day i:: December, when the wind was 
wailing and roaring round the house, he 
went to the safe and took from it the little 
pareel, 

The snow was beating furiously against 
the window,great tnasses of cloud darkened 
the heavy skies; then camea lull in the 
storin. 

Never until the day he dies will Sir Mare 
forget the hour and the scene. 

With some curiosity be went to the win- 
dow to examine the charred fraginents ; 
quite distinctly he saw the words—‘*The 
last will and testament of Sir Jasper Bran- 
don.” 

‘Poor child!’ he inurinured to hitself. 
“What couid have proinpted her to do this 
Inost evil deed ?”’ 

A little robin-redbreast fell with flutter- 
ing Wings on the window-sill, beaten down 
by the snow and the wind ; it lay there, flut- 
tering, gasping, with its little life aimost 
gone, 

He was tender of heart, this nan so stern 
in merals ; he could not endure the sight of 
the little bird’s ayony. 

He dropped the parchment 
the window. 

He took in the little helpless creature, he 
warmed it and fed it, and then bethought 

ilinself of the will. 

He hastened to pick it up; it had opened 
iS it fell, and as he raised it he saw words 
that he had not seen before. 

He took it to tue window, and as he 
ainined it his face grew white, great dark 


and opened 


| you are—it will eounfort ine a 


7 . 


7 
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“It always seemed to me that her love 
was her life. 

“It cannot be Sir Maro’s, for he loved the 
very ground she stood on. I cannot under- | 
stand it, mamma, What does 
Say ?’’ 

“Nothing. She only looks unutterabl y sad 
me rd miserable, and begs of me not to talk 
ofa!” 

“I will go to her mysell,” said Katherine 
Iinpulsively. 

“It is useless, Katherine,” returned Lady 
Brandon, “She will only be more muisera- 
ble than ever.” 

But Katherine could not be controlled. 

She hastened up to Veronica’s room and 
— her favorite standing by the win- 

ow. 

“My darling, vou bave been very ill!" 
she cried. “Mamma says that vou have 
tainted !”’ 

Then she started, for Verontea had turn- 
ed round to greet her. 

The change that had come over her was 
so terrible that the young heiress was 
shocked. 

Veronica’s face was pale and worn, the 
dark eyes were tearless, but there was in 
them a look of fathomless woe. 

“Veronica,” cried the girl, “it is true, 
then! I can see from your face that it is 
true; there is no need t ask a question. 
You and Sir Mare have parted i‘ 

“Yes,’’ she said drearily, “we have part | 
ed, Katherine-—not for an hour, a day, ora 
year, but forever.”’ 

“] will not believe it! What has come 
between youtwo who loved each other so 
well ?’’ 

“T cannot tell 
with a low sigh. 

*You must tell me,’ declared 
ine. “I want to help you. I 
live and Know that you 
Veronica. I must follow 
bring hitn back.”’ 

‘Tt cannot tell anything about it, Kather- 
ine,” said Veronica, “And yet I may tell 
you this. He asked me to do something 
for him, and I refused; he placed the al- 
ternative of parting before me, and I took 
it. You will ask me nothing more?” 

“No,’”’ she replied musingly—“that is, 
unless you like to trust ine more fully.” 

“T cannot,’’ said Veronica with a shud- 
der; “he has gone, and we shall not ineet 
again in this world; yet I was worthy of 
his love. To ine it seems that I have stood 


Veronica 





you,”’ replied Veronica, 


’ 


K ather- 
conld not | 
were unhappy, | 
Sir Marc and | 


by him dead and kissed him for the last 
time.’’ 

Her voice had in it a ring of weary de- 
spondency. 

Her eyes were fixed with a strange dazed 
expression, 


Her hands were folded and lay on her 
knees, 

She looked up at Katherine. 

“Kate, give me one promise,’ she said— 
‘“justone. ‘Tell ine that you will never re- 
new this subject. To renew it will be sitm- 
ply to give ine bitter pain. Promise me 
that you will never do 89,” 

Her face had such an fmploring look 
that the young heiress could not resist 
her. 

“T do promise,’ she said, 

Then for one minute the dreary calim- 
ness of the beautiful faee was broken. 

“Kate, come and sit by me,’’ she request- 


, 


ed; “let us talk of you—not of me— 
of you and your bright life, your happy 
love.”’ 


She took the young heiress caressingly 
into her aris, 
“Come and tell me, dear, how happy 
little. You 


are all the world to me—it will comfort 





Ine so tmuch to hear that you are really 

happy; talk to me about it” 
It seommed to the ionely desolate soul and | 

the aching heart there would be some Lit 


| the Support, some little comusfort, in hearing | 


ex- | 


shadows caine into his eyes, and he cried— | 


“Great Heaven! How is it that I 
even thought of this before ?”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
\ REAT had been the consternation at 
Queen’s Chace when lady Brandon,in 
few curt words, said ibat Miss di 
(yutha’s wedding was postponed indeti- 
ntely. 

The worst of it was there caine no 
lion to the imystery—whether there 
been a quarrel or not no one could say. 

All that was known was that Sir Marc had 
left quite suddenly one d ty, and that two 
or three days atterward those interested had 
been told to cease all preparations jor the 
wedding, 


had 


No one was more astonished than Kathe- 
me when her mother tuld her the news; 
and at firsi she refused to believe it. 

i, er is SOU nislake iiatl ma s 


' 
A I n 


na 
y ron 4's 
| 


Mare 


ath Guile that Veronica love: 


more dearly than I can tell, 


sure 


never | 


| “No 


solu- | 


eagerly — 


that her yreat sacrifice had not 
Vain—in kKuowing that Katherine 
gain frou her—Veronica’s—sorrow., 
“It seems so selfish forme to talk of | 
happiness while you are so sad as you are 
now, Veronica.”’ 
“It will comtort,”’ 


been in| 
would | 


she p eaded “vou do 


not know why, but it will comfort ino se 
much.’ 

“Then.” said the vouny heiress, “I ain 
happy, Veronica, My life is so bright, se 


beautiful, that | would not change it tor 
any other life.” 

She paused, 

‘420, on,’ requested Veronica, 

“Pam rich,’ said the young girl, “and 
I am likea child—I love my position. T | 
love my yvrand, beautiful inheritanee.”’ 


Then Veroniea raised her head, and a 
faint Stnile came over her white troubled 
face, 


“Yon are sure of that,” she questioned | 
“quite sure 2?” 
“Yos, indeed IT am,’’ replied Katherine, 
one could even guess now dearly I 
love the Chace.” 

“Now tell me about your love,” 
ronica. 

“What can I tell you, dear, save that my 
love and wy life are one—that I have no 


said Ve- 


thought, or wish, or desire, tit does not 
begin and end in Alton? Now, has tliat 
comforted you?” 

“Yes, more than anvthing you could 
have said. You eould have thought of 
nothing that would Gomlort ine aoe ball, 
so much you will leave mw now, Kate 

he better for t i uy, (lear and 


I aun th 


‘ft 
er v4 pee Y ) 


ra 


sie tried to bear her iif 


womplained 


When 








Brandon. 

She was the most loving of sisters to the 
young heiress, 

But day by day she grew more and 
more sad, 

She — pale and thin. 

She began to hope that Heaven would 


| take pity on her and let her die very, very 


s00n. 

So the winter months came round. 

At Christmas preparations were 
gun for the approaching 
young heiress, 

Lady Brandon had invited a large circle 
of guests. 

One of thein, not knowing of the recent 
contretemps, baving just returned from 
Spain, spoke of Sir Mare Caryll, and said 
that he was going to take up his residence 
abroad, 

Verouica overhear d it. 

She did not speak. 

The lovely tace grew paler. 

A nist of unshed tears dimmed the beau- 
titul eyes. 

Soon afterward she went to Lady Bran- 
don’s room, her marvelous self-control 
gone at last. 

She stood before her with 
Lady Brandon never forgot. 

“You must let ine go away,’’ she said ; 
“T cannot remain here. I cannot bear it. 
You must let me go home to Venice to 
die.”’ 

Then she wept as she had never wept in 
her life before, asone who bad no hope— 
wept until Lady Brandon was alarimed,and 
she herself was exhausted, 

Then Lady Brandon said to her— 

“You shall go; I will take you. You 
shall go to Venice, or where you will; only 
wait— wait, for my sake, until the wedding 
is over,” 

So forthe sake of the woman who, had 
influenced her so strongly she waited, but 
it seemed to her and to 
else that those days brought her nearer to 
death. 

“Do people ever die of a broken heart ?"’ 
she thought. “A year ago I 
and well. 
in my eyes; | had strength in iny litbs 
and joy in my heart. Now my strength 
has left me; people look grave when their 
eyes rest on me; life is a heavy burden 
that I would fain lay down—and why ? 
What has happened? [ have lost my love! 
The man who took my heart from ine has 
left me, and—I may hide it as 1 inay—I am 
pining for one look at his face before [ dhe. 
Oh, 
have trusted me even ever so little? I 
shall send for him when I am dying, and 
ask hiin to hold ine in his strong aris, Oh, 
Mare, you might have trusted ine, for 
you were all I had in the world !”’ 

So she wore her heart and her life away, 
longing only for death, that, dying, she 
might see him again. 


be- 
marriage of the 


a look that 





CHAPTER XIL 
pRACE on earth,” rang the Christinas 
bells—Peace on earth, good-will to- 
ward men !’’ 

The music caine pealing 
stirring men’s hearts with 
love. 

It was such a Christinas as had not been 
seen for years, so oright, soclear and so 
frosty. 

The country people said strange thiags 
must happen, for the holly was se full of 
berries, 

Quueen’s Chace was unusually yay. 

Outside in the deep woods the snow lay 
thick and white, 

The evergreens stood out like huge sen 
tinels. 


over the snow, 
the wartmnth of 


The dainty lanurel-leaves held little tests 
of snow. 
The fir raised its head with a stately air, 


for King Christinas never came ino without 
it. 

The world was so fair and so bright. 

Great icicles bung like huge diamonds 
from the trees and hedges, 

Lord Alton had arrived, 

Ile was so engrossed with 
love that Lady Brandon had 
pect anything from hiv. 

Hie had been,like every one else, alarined 
when he saw Veronica, 

Her pale, shadowy loveliness had startlod 
hhitn. 


his fair young 


eoused tu Gx 


A great many of the whispered words 
between Katherine and hitusell were about 
her. 

On that Christinas night she locked 


gore fragile and mere beautiful than she 
ever did, 

By Lady Brandon's desire wore a 
dress of costly black velvet, with a suite of 
superb rubies, 


shies 


The white rounded arins had grown 
thin, and there was a shadow over ber 
beauty. 

She was sitting watching Katherine's 


bright face, flushed inte greater brightness 
by her lover’s words, when one of the foot- 
nen coining Ww her, said in a tnyslerious 
undertone — 

“You are wanted, Miss di Cyntha.”’ 

“Wanted?” she repeated. “Where? 
“Who wants ine? 

*T cannot say, tuiss 
you, 
oraryv. 


someone who hus a 


nesmaye for Someone Who ls Wailily 


for you In the 
Veronica 


vA i" met 8 Coristinas 


had so1me pp rs ners 


“ary. 
She was surpris¢ d to find the rooin bad 


lighted, 


Mare, ny sweetheart, could you not 


! 





everyone | 


was strong | 
I had color in iny face and tight | 


| 


There was a ruddy glow of flrelight, oii 
one lamp was burning dimly; but .t wae a 
large, long room, ani the other balf of it 
was full of soft dark shadows, 

She entered and stood for some 
in silent expectation. 

There was no sound, no movement. 

She never glanced to where the soft dark 
shadows lay. 

The red tirelight fell full upon her fragile 
beauty, on the slender figure, and the 
white wasted arms, on the beautiful, pas 
sionate, restless ince and the rubies that 
gleaned on ber throat, 

Presently from where the dark soft shad- 
ows lay came a sigh. 

She looked up, 

“Who is that 7" she demanded. 
one here—any one who 
me?’’ 

Then she stopped abruptly and stood 
rooted to the ground, a low ery on her lips 
and a pain as bitter as death in her heart— 
surely a figure she knew was coming to 
her from out of the soft dark chedowat 

She heid up her bands as though to ward 
off an evil presence, and then they fell by 
ber side as she uttered a low, passionate 
ery. 

It was he—she had made no mistake—it 
was Mare Caryll, the man she loved better 
than her life, the man whose stern decision 
was killing her. 

They stood in the red glow of 
light looking at each other, but she saw 
there Was no Sternness in his face now— 
nothing but passionate love, passionate 
pity and blinding tears, 

“My, darling, my beautiful 
have I been the cause of 
touching the wasted arma, 
the cause of this, Veronica? 

“T thonght 1 was never tosee you again,"’ 
She said, faintly. “Are you sorry that 
you were quite so hard?) = Have you come 
to tell ine so ?”’ 


tninutes 


“Is any 
wants to see 


the fire. 


sweetheart, 
this?’’ he asked, 
‘Ilave I been 


Iler words seemed to recall him to him- 
self, 
“T have come to tell you that I wasa 


tnadinan—a blind madman!’ he eried, ‘I 
hate myself for my folly, Veronica. My 
darling, my noble, generous darling, | 
know why you burned the will.” 

She clasped her hands with a murmured 
word he did not hear. 

“T know why it was, and I blaine myself 
for my great folly,’ he continued. ] 
ought to have understood—1I ought to have 
known that you were incapable of anything 
wicked. I deserve to lose you for not bav- 
ing understood you better.” 

She raised her tace to his. 

“You cannot know why | destroyed it,"’ 
she suid. “Mven the wicked woman who 
sawine burn it did not know the reason,"’ 


“She did not, but I do. Are you sur. 
prised? Veronica, seo what this bas told 
me.” 


Ho caine nearer to her, and taking a pa 
per from his pocket, unfolded it. 

Then she saw the charred fragments of 
the will, 

‘Look on this side tirst,’’ he said. 
are the words 
Sir Jasper 
those,’’ 

She looked at them with some curiosity, 
the words that had cost her so dear, 

Then Sir Mare opened the parchinent, 

“Now look,” le said,’ at what is written 
here,’ 

She bent over Lint and read 


“Here 
‘Last will and testarnent of 
Brandon.’ The woman read 


“My beloved daughter Veronica Bran- 
don hitherto known as Veronica di Cyn- 
tha?’ * ss 

She cried out as sie read the words. 


It seemed to her as though Jleaven itself 
had cleared her, 

Those are the words the woman did not 
“They are cloar to me, 
eves tell upon them T un- 
| know, jostas well as if 
that Sir Jasper married your 
mother long vears avo—in Venice, L should 
inagine—aid that she died quite young, 


read,” he said, 
Phiee torment tay 
tlorstood it all. 

you Lold wie, 


leaving you. Why he gave you up [T can- 
net even dinagine—perhaps you will tell 
no; but it seems to me that he kept the 
fact of bis tnarrliage a profound seceret—why 
Teaon t{say. Pbeerta, ” tae mortintied, * I be 


todas 


Wits i“ Was if giit 


beoVes Cheat cote Lats Cheeatlaetoe pave you this 


his estates to 
that you, In 
yourr mot vwenerositv, your ypreat sell-sac 
ritice, rather than <disitherit your sister, 
burned the will and never mentoned it, 
Is it 0 ?"’ 

“T eannot answer 
will tell you whiyv. 
with my 
heart.’ 

Then she stopped with a ery of dismay. 

She had betrayed herselt! 

“Hie was your father then,’ 
Mare. “| knew it.’ 

Jie took ber bands in lis. 

“Sweetheart,” be said, ‘ny 
I lost you. 


u, bis eldest dauyvhter, and 


you,’’ she said. a 
I took an oath of silence 


hands upon any dead father’s 


Sir 


said 


life has been 
Forgive tne 
biiserabie 
(sive ime 
againand I 


4 Curse Vo tie BInee 

forgive my absurd foliy, my 
SUMP eon, iy ate tesl Ubacotage lates, 
the yreat treasure of your love 
Will prowise on toy part the tiost inviola- 
ble secrecy—I will never betray the seeret 
of your birth or the secret of the will. I do 
not deserve Such tardon, brut 

bie answer 


Was Certaitiiv not yviven in 


4 raised | lappy tlear-sta li la 


+14 Ce 


~ 
Lady Brandon, t + Sir Mare He 
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ek, and we are frien i again.” 
“We ure ore than fiiends, Ladv Be on 
don,” broke in Sir Mare; “we are lovers- 
and I hope we shall seon be husband od 
wife,"’ 
Then Lady Brandon went to seek tor 
Katherine. 


has come | 


While she was gone Veronicaturned to 


her lover, saying— 

“Marc, swear to me that you will pover 
utter a single word to Lady Brandon altro: 
the will—that you will never betray to her 
your knowledge of my birth.” 

He promised ; and that was the only se- 
cret Veronica kept from hin. 

He did not know whetner Lady Bran. 
don ever beard either of the marriage or 
of the will. 

“I knew it inust be so," said the young 
heiress,as she stood holding @ hand of eseh, 
“You bave wasted tour inonths in a lovers’ 


quarrel that has nearly killed Veronica, 
and now you have made it up again. 
Mamina, their wedding must be on the 


saine day as ours, and we will take Veron 
jea to France, until she grows quite strong 
again.” 
And it 
mel, 
“What are those bells chiming, Veron. 
jea ?"' asked ber lover as they walked down 
the broad corridor together. “What is it? 
The music secu ye@ite tamiliar to me,” 
They stood for a lew tnoments watching 
the moon shining on the snow, and listen- 
ing toto the ground hosannas of the winter 
Wind as itawepkt over 


was all carried out as she pro- 


the woods, 


Then she turned ts bins and answered — 
“Tt is the oldest and sweetest mpoisic that 
the earth knows (on earth peace, rod 
will toward imen.’ 
[THK END.) 
——_ - te - 


The Tenant of the Cedars, 


BY MAKY F. PENN, 
yO bo let, furnished, by the month or 
vear, The Cedars, a pretty rustic cot 


tage, delightlully situated in’ Ranstone 
ark, Berkshire with riggtol fisting in the 
trout stream. For partiealarssappiy to Mr, 
Newton, House Agent, Reading.” 
« 7 . . . * 


This advertisement arrested tiv attention 
as I, Percival Wilford, barrister-at-law, 
glanced over the columus of the Tones one 
August imorning, ten or twelve 
ay. 

It seeined like an answer to the question 
] had been deliberating as T sat at break rast 


in any dull Temple chambers —namely, 
where should IT spend the Long Vae 
tion? 

I bad reached that sedate period of life 


when one begins to realize that there is no 
joy but cali, and uy ideal of a holiday re 
treat was soe quiet, leafy nook where J 
eould read and dream, and wo a-tishing,and 
forget for a time that such things as briets 
existed, 

Iimay aad that Thad only my own tastes 
to cousult in the uiatter, baving the tistor- 
tune (to which T aim periectly resigned) to 
bea bachelor. 

Linade a note of the advertisement, and 
resolved to run down lo the place next day 
and see whether it auswered to its attractive 
deseription, 

Accordingly, on the following afternoon 
I took train to Reading, and walked thenee 
to the Village of Kanstone, which cousisted 
of one long, up-hill street, beginning with 
a blacksmith’s forge aud ending with a 
barn. 

Midway between them stood an ini: 
(olden Shea, 

Feeling somewhat fatigued by a tive mile 
walk along dusty country roads, 1 turned 
inte this hostelry to refresh tiyscif with a 
ylass of ale, and enquire iy way. 

The landlord, a red-faced burly 
shirt-sleeves and a white apron, 
puszled by my question, 


Phe 


thianh, in 


seeuned 


“The Cedars! he repeated: ‘obo Pooun 
deratand, SIT \ ou tiean the titthe thatebh 
ed house in the park. We ea t ‘Kan 
stone's Folly.” 

“Why ‘Folly ?) " LT queried. 

“Well, sir, beeause it's a faneital sort of 
ace, and was built for whit. 

* Sir Riehard Ranstone, the father of the 
present baronet, designed it himself) when 


a yvoung inan, and used to shut himself ap 
there to seribble poetry. 

“Sinee his death it has been let from time 
to tine, but not often, 
“Such a lones one, 
Jon’t suit everyone.” 

“T taney it will just 
inarked, 

My bost scanned me curiously as he sat 
down the glass at iny elbow, 

“Perhaps you're tn the poetical line yvour- 
self, sir’ ’ he suggested. 

1 laughed, and assured hin that miy 
was nothing ball so agreeable, 

And when | had finished, IT paid for iny 
modest reftreshuent, and set off hopefully 
on ty way. 

It led through the village and along the 
high roadand ta about ten minautes | e@ane 
tothe ivy covered park which was 
pleasantly siitded by trees, 


out-of-the-way place 


suit me,’ I re 


line 


| 
wall, 


Presentiv TL found imyvsclt opposite the 
lodge-yates, INV SUiInotSs al wilielr was an- 
swered by a neat, Goimely Sconan oof tstd- 
die-aye, tow mo d explained ny errand, 
and exhibited wiv credentials i the shabDe 
Of the house-agerts 
~ ‘ 

s i i ‘ | 
a“~ y ‘ | tipbya 


[be tnaln avenue, 


years | 
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THE SATUR DAY 


“There's a man living In charge who will 
sibow you over the house.”’ 

‘Ii it been long unlet?’”’ I enquired. 
al three years. The last tenant 

ily i ved there six monuths—a lady named 
Ly Te ’ 

“That isa French name?” 

“Yes, sir, she was French, and had been 
isinger, | believe.” 

“Lestelle,” 1 repeated thoughtfully ; 
‘was it Leonie Lesteile, I wonder, who 
look the town by storm # few seasons ago? 
Ibut that is bardly probable.”’ 

“What was she like, sir?’ ny companion 
enquired, looking interested, ‘Young and 
pretty ?” 

“More than 
loveliost faces 
inatehed it.” 

“Jt must be the sume,’’ Mrs. Foster ex- 
claimed; “that’s just her description, A 
beautiful young budy she was, and so gentle 
and sweet-spoken It was a pleasure to serve 
her,."’ 

“But what brought her to Tie Cedars?” 
I questioned, 

“When she disappeared trom Loudon so- 
ciety about four years ago, it was supposed 
that she bad returned to France. Was she 
Living alone ?" 

“(Quite alone, oxeept for the servants—an 
elderly woman who did the bhousework,and 
aAcnoan named Underwood who attended to 
the garden and went of errands, 

‘Dts tie thiaat's living in charge 
of the house for the lasttwo years, He used 
to be one of the under-gardeners atthe Hall 
but was disinissed becanse he was always 
quarrelling with the other mon. 


wir up 


bitte 


wetty. She had one of the 
eyer saw, anda voice that 


brerany 


*A sullen, ill-conditioned tellow he is— 
though Lought net to say oso, perhaps, as 
he's aeripple and deformed,” she added, 


with coumpunction., “He has a hard lite of 
Oh 

“How came Mademoiselle Lestelle to take 
him into her service?" 

“It was out of kinduess, sir, because no 
one else would eviplov hin. Her patience 
apd sweetness conquered even dion. 

“LT believe be worshipped the ground she 
trod upon,and lio was like one frantic when 
she was when she lied.’ 

I started. 


“Wihat—is she dead?" Tasked. 

My counpanion dooked at me in sur 
prise. 

“Didn't you know, sie? Did vou never 
hear ?"’ 

“) have heard nothing of her since she 
gave up her profession, What was the 
cause of ber death?” 

Before she could reply the sound of a 


horse approaching rapidly upthe road made 
her glance towards Lhe gates, 

“dts Sir Philip,” she said, hurriedly,and 
ran forward to open Cie, 

The baronet was a tall, distinguished. 
looking nan, Of tWoor three and thirty, 
With handsome, hagchty features, bold dark 
eves, and full red lips talt bidden 
SWeepliy IOUSLCHE, 

A striking face, but searcely an attractive 
one, 

‘There was something at once 
sensual about it that repelled ime. 

He was mounted of a handsome chestnut 
Inare, Whose panting, foam-tleeked sides 
showed that sue had been mercilessly rid- 
den. 

Apparently the exercise had not improved 
her owner's Lemiper, 

Slight as was the delay in admitting him, 
be abused the woiman for keeping hits wait- 


hard and 


inn. 
He was riding on when, perceiving me, 
he drew tei. 
“The gentleman has called to see the eot- 


tage.’’ Mrs. Foster explamed. 

“What collyre ? he asked, absentilv. 

Toe Cedars, Sir Philip.” : 

Heslightiv nodded, and acknowledging 
ny salute by touehing the brintof his hat 
With bis whip, jerked the bridle, and rode 
on up the avenue, tollowed — by his 
dogs, 

Mra, Poster looked afler hermaster’s re 
treating fyiire with to vreat taver, 

“He peedot lave sworn at ue, "she mut 

rd, reseuttully “Pwasas quick as | 
“Bat bes imoone ot his moods to-dav and 
Intikes everyone Suller for at. Ab—I would 
hot ts lady's shoes for all her gran- 
che ur. 

“They've only been married a couple of 
years, but already ‘ 

A Significant shake of the 
Lhe Sentence, 

“Wio was Lady Ranstone ?” T asked. 

“She was the daughter and heiress of Mr, 
Gioldney,the great banker. She's a nice lady 
but no beauty, and several years older than 
Sir Philip. . 

“Its pretty well known that he wmarried 
her for her money. being over head and 
ears in debt, thanus to his——, 

“But really bey vour pardon, sir,” she 
broke off, beeonumog suddenly couseious of 
her indiseretion, y 

‘Tought not todetein vou with my gos. 
sip. Tt Underwood is not indoors, you'll 
find bins somewhere inthe warden reading 
most likely, 

“He's quite a good seholar, in 
Giood Sir, 
walk.”’ 

I nodded to her, and went ny way down 


ih iy 


head finished 


his way, 


Mile ribo on, and oa pleasant 


the path she bad indieated, which traversed 
the wil Width of the park. 

W nad burSaer mS surinis Wiles, nad ferny 
hollows and under the shade of “jiuine 
i ii 5 belween w “se rat es | 

iv i noses .% H i Slule ; 

‘ ] % - 
stre “A ‘ A 
. ™ | re) 
ra st | i lare, 

It say l squ USLIC pay ion, with 





| s.ze, but better furnished. 


by a| 


| frou uny lips, doesn’t it, sir?’’ 


a high, thatched roof, whose overbanging 
ledge, supported on pillars, formed a ver- 
andah, on to which the lower windows 
opened. 

Behind it the trees clustered closely, and 
the garden in front sloped to the edge of the 


| streain, which was spanned by the light 


rustic bridge. : 

I crossed it, and passed through a wicket 
gate into the garden,which was in beautiful 
order. 

The parterres a mass of brilliant bloom, 
the grass-plot like green velvet. 

It was not till 1 was close to the house 
that I perceived the figure of the custodian, 
who was seated in the verandah. 

He was a inan of from thirty-five to forty 
with rugged strongly-imarked features, and 
melancholy dark eyes. ; 

His figure, though mis-shapen, was vigor- 
ous and muscular, and there was a look of 


suppressed power about him which sug- | 


gested hidden reserves of force, both inen- 
tal and physical. 

1 had ample time to inake these observa- 
tions, for he did not seem to notice my «p- 
proach, nor did he reply when I addressed 
him. 

There was a book in bis hand,a well-worn 
volume of Shakespeare, but he was not 
reading. 

He sat in a listening attitude, with head 
upraised and lips apart,his foot gently beat- 
ing the ground,as if in time to music, 

Inveiuntarily I listened, too, but 
nothing except the lonely inurmur of the 
breeze, and the distant forlorn note of a 
wood-pigeon. 

At length I touched his arm. 

He sprang to his feet, staring at 
vague alarin. 

*] am sorry I startled you, but you did 
not hear we speak,’’ I said. “Will you 


me with 


“How long have you been watching me?” 
he interrupted, brusquely. 

“T have but this moment 
turned. 7] wish to look 
house.”’ 

lie hesitated. . 


come,’’? I re- 
over the 


Ile seemed halt inelined to refuse ine ad- | 


mission, but thinking better of it, nodded, 
and limped on before me to the door, 
drawing back to allow me lo pass in, 

I found myself in a small tiled 
hall, with doors on either hand. 

He threw open the one to the left, snd 
ushered me into «a dusky, low room, furn- 
ished in a style of quaint simplicity, which 
suited the character of the house, 

“Thisis what they call Sir 
study,’’ he explained. 

‘The parlor across the hall is the same 
I can’t show it 
to you, for the door’s locked, and—and I've 
inislaid the key.” 


Richard's 


His hesitation convinced me that he was | 
| her eonfidence,”’ 


telling an untruth, 

For some reason of his own 
wish ime to see the room, 

However, I only said quietly: “Ithink I 
noticed that the window was open; we can 
vo in that way.” 

ile reluctantly followed me, and stood 
outside as I entered through the long win- 
dow, Which opened, like a door, upon the 


he did not 


| verandah. 


‘Tbe room in which I founa myself was 
as great a contrast to the one I had just quit- 
ted as could well be imagined. 

With its polished floor and panelled 
wails. 

Its light but elegant furniture, its crowd 
of dainty ornaments, ana general look of 
airy brightness, it might have been trans- 
sported bodily from a Parisian ‘Apparte- 
rent.” 

But T noticed with surprise, that it seeim- 


ed to have been recently occupied by a 
lady. 

There were fresh flowers in the large | 
Vases, 

There were music on tbe open piano, | 


books on the table, and a work-basket, with 
astrip olf einbroidery, which seemed to 
have been jast thrown down, 

| hastily drew back, and turned = to 
 b. tapanlon, 

“TP undersiood that the house was uncecu 
pled,” J said. “Why aid you not tell me 


mv 


‘There is no one here except myself,” he 
interrupted, 

“Then, to whom do these 
enquired, pointing to the 
music. 

‘To no one in particular, They did be- 
long toa lady who lived here for a time 
three years ago, but she’s dead.” 

*You mean Mademoiselle Lestelle?”’ 

He nodded,slowly passing bis band across 
his forehead, 

“But how came they to be left here? Did 
no one claim them, after her death, no 
friend or relative?” 

“She had no near relations, and few 
friends in the country. [have heard her 
Say that she would leave no one to regret 
her. But she was mistaken there,” he mut- 
tered, 

I looked at him curiously. 

There was something in his face that. at- 
tracted tne, in spite of its harsh lines. 

“You, at least, will not soon forget her, I 
tinsure?” T said, atter a pause, His lips 
curved in a simile half sad, balf bitter. 

“[ have not so many friends that I can 
ifford to forget that one. J suppose I may 
Claiin the dog’s virtue — fidelity, if no 
ther, : 

“I know that I would gladly have died 


belong?” I 
books and 


Ipon her grave,’’ he added, in a low toneof 
suppressed but passionate feeling which 
Vas Ve I rie 
j x 
k 
You may well look astonished to hear 
such a romant sentiinent from ‘Caliban,’ 


il Maiiies ant? L I 
Ss ir Phil p Calls ine, Sounds grotesque 








heard | we, 
! the and courteous she was as if I'd been her 


entrance | 
' than onee, 








“You need not fear ridicule from me.” I 
said, quietly. “I understand your fee}j 


and respect it.” ng, 
He gave mea half-incredulous jook as 
if sympathy were something hew to 


him. 

Then his face changed and softened, and 
with a quick impulsive moment be put out 
bis hand. 

“Thank you, sir—that’s kindly spoken,” 
he said, earnestly. 4 

“I’m sorry I told you a falsehood abou, 
the key, for it was a falsehood. 1 have it jn 
my pocket. 

“But, this room, where she spent so 
inany hours, is sacred to ne; 80 sacred, that 
> seeins sacrilege for a stranger to entur 
Ag 

He paused, looking round reverently, aa 
if it were indeed a sanctuary. is 

“T have kept it just as it was whan—when 
last she used it,’’ he continued, in a low 
dreamy tono, speaking to himself more 
than to ime. 

“1 can almost fancy I see her bending 
over her book, or singing softly to herself 
as she worked. 

“What a voice she bad! It. seemed to 
draw the heart out of my body. 

“She used to let ine sit in the verandah 
when she was singing, and she’d talk tome 
between whiles in her pretty broken Eng- 
lish. 

“She'd always @ word and a smile for 
‘Jacques,’ as she called me—always as gen- 


friend and equal, instead of her servant. 
Ah! She was the sweetést soul that ever 


” 


His voice broke; he 
head aside. 

“I’ve got her portrait—the last she had 
taken, if you would like to see it,’’ he re. 
suined, alter a momeut, and took it from a 
worn leather pocket-book. 

“It was the vignette photograph of a love- 


hastily turned” his 


ly girl of One or two and twenty, with a 
delicate. spiritual face, frained in cloudy 
dark hair; asweet sorrowful mouth, and 
soit steadfast dark eves, 

“It is very like her,’ was my = com- 
ment. 

“Ah--you knew her?" he questioned, 
eagerly. 


“No, but I have heard her sing more 
“Her face had not this sorrowful look 
when IT saw her last. What was her trouble 
I wonder? Did she ever speak of her past 
life ?”” 
**‘No—yes, She sometimes talked of her 


childhood, when ber parents were liv- 
imyg.’’ 
‘But not of her later years? She did 


not tell you why she gave up her profes- 
sion?” 

“She was not likely to take me _ into 
he rejoined, evasively, 
and added, as if to avuid turther ques- 
tions: 

‘*Perhaps you would like to see the other 
rooms now ?” 

And without waiting tor my reply, he 
crossed the hall and led the way up- 
stairs. 

Before ny tour of inspection was over, I 
had resolved to become the temporary ten- 
ant of The Cedars. 

Underwocd received the annoyncement 
of my decision in silence. 

“T suppose I shall have to turn out when 
you take possession ?”’ he said at last,glanc- 
ing at ne halt-wistfully. 

‘*‘Not unless you are disinclined to remain 
as iny servant,’ | replied. 

“T shall be only too glad to stay, sir, and 
I’lldo my best to please you,” he re- 
sponded, 

“T don’t Know whether you intended to 
bring a woman-servant with you; but, if 
not, 1 dare sav Mrs. Foster, at the lodge, 


{| could recoininend one.” 


“TI will speak to her on 
and you inay expect to see 
week,’’ 

I slipped a coin into his hand, and we 
parted, 


* - * 7 * * * 


my way back, 
me this day 


A week later 1 found myself once more 
entering the gates of Ranstone Park, hav- 
ing left iny ‘traps’ to be sent after me trom 


| Reading. 


The evening was grey, moist, and cool. 
Rain had fallen in the morning, and the air 
was still charged with the sweet pastoral 
scent of wet earth and grass, 

“Autumn's fiery finger’? had not yet 
touched the leaves, and the woods wore 4 
green as fresh and rich as if the month had 
been June instead of August. 

To come straight from the dust and tur- 
moil of town to these sylvan solitudes was 
almost like being transported to another 
planet. 

The walk was so pleasant that I was balf 
sorry when it was over, and I saw before 
ine the solitary pavilion, with the woods 
behind it and the stream at its feet. 

I was received at the door by Mrs. Foster 
and a pleasant, fresh-faced young wouan, 
whoin she introduced as ber niece. 

‘‘Martha can’t be spared from home . 
together, sir,’ she explained, “but => 
be here early every morning, and I thin 
you'll tind her a good cook. ae 

“She’s given the house a thorough clean 
ing,all but the drawing-reom. 

“Underwood has fastened 
and locked the door, and won't let be 
foot In it. ; if 

“I really think the man is going out © 
his mind,” she continued, following me” . 
to the study, the cloth was laid 
ny solitary dinner. *Just look at bin? 
sir. 

She pointed through the window t 
the gardener was standing in the 
walk. 8 

He had paused in the act of pruning 


the window 
r set 


here 
where x 


o where 


side 




















rose-bush, and seeined to be listening in- 
tently to some seund proceeding frou the 
lower end of the walk. ' 

“He'll stand in that way for ten minutes 
together, listening to nothing,” she whisp- 
ered. 

“Tt gives me a creepy feeling to look at 
link. 

“People do say that the cottage is haunted 
and that he—”? 

“Nonsense!"’ I interrupted; ‘the is evi- 
dently subject to some delusion. Have you 
any idea what it is?” 

She shook her head, and was silent a mno- 
ment, thoughttully watehing him. 

“He has never been the same man since 
that dreadful affair three years ago,’’ she 
resumed, at length. 

‘\Vhat are you speaking of ?”’ 

She colored and bit her lips, 

“] ought not to bave nentioned it, as it 
nay set you against the house—however, I 
dare say you would have beard of it from 
someone else, I mean the murder of Mad- 
emoiselle Lestelle.”’ 

“What! I exclaimed, in 


horror. ‘Do 


you mear to say that sbe was iuur- 
dered ?” 
“In this verv house, on the night 


first of September, three years ago,”’ 

“Good heavens !—By whom?” 

“That is a mystery to this hour. She was 
in the habit of sitting up rather late to prae- 
tice ber music, and that night Underwood, 
who was in bed, but not asleep, noticed that 
she broke off suddenly in the middle of a 
STIS. 

“He thought it strange, and after waiting 
a tew moments, threw on his clothes, and 
hurried downstairs, 

“Ile found the poor young lady lying in 
“a olof her own blood —dead. She had 
been stabbed inthe back as she sat at the 
piano. 

“The window was open, and there were 
foot-prints in the garden,but the murderer, 
whoever it was, had time to get clear away, 
ind has never been traced from that day to 
this.”’ 

“What was supposed to be the motive of 
the crime ?—robbery ?”’ 

“No, nothing was stolen; that’s the mys- 


terious partof it, You may. think that) Sir 
Philip was dreadfully shocked at such a 
thing happening on his estate. We otitm- 


self offered a reward tor informacion, but 





“Was noone even suspected at the time?” 
I interrupted. 
My companion 
person was, sir.” 
“Who was that 
She pointed tothe gardener. 
herineredulously. 
“Jmpossible!’" I exelaimed,  “Under- 
who was 80 devotedly attached to 


hesitated. one 


“Well 
a 


I looked at 


youd 
her!" 

“Many people think be has madness in 
his biood,’’ she whispered ; ‘and it’s well 
known that madmen often turn against the 
very person they love best when in their 
rizht senses, 

“You see we have only his own account 
of what took place that night,for the house- 
keeper neither saw no heard anything. The 
foot-prints inay have been a cunning de- 
Vie to avert suspicion. 

“Ileaven forbid that I should accuse hii 
wrongfully,” she added in conclusion, ‘but 
everyone has noticed that since it happened 
he has been like aiman bewitched.”’ 

When she had left the room I stood) for a 
Inoment, watebing the yardener; then 
opened the window, and crossed the lawn 
»> his side, 
lie stood in thesame attitude, with a raj, 
ecstatic look on his face, us if he were  list- 
ening to the music of the spheres, 

Hle turned towards ine as fT approached, 


but did not appear to recognize ine will | 
spoke, 
*Day-dreaping again, Underwood?” | 


Said, 
own.” 

Ile passed his hand over bis’ toreleud, as 
if to rouse himself, and) pushed his 
cap. 

“A very stupid one. Ttoust try 
lnivself "he replied with a coustratued 
Siiie, 

“What were you listening to yust 
1 asked point-blank. 

Hie resuimed bis task, and 
piy. 
“Wh5 will you not tell m: 

‘Because, if I did, you would think me 
hiad,”’ 


“It seems tou be a liabit ef your 


" | 
HACK 


to cure 


Ol li, 


wmaue liv 


“Delusion is not necessarily a sign of in- 
Sanity,’ I said after a ioment’s pause. 
“Your delusion—if you have —inay 
arise froin disordered nerves, or—— 

“TL have no delusion,’ he interrupted. 
“My senses are quickened to hear a sound 
Which is inaudible to  others—that's 
all.” 

“What isthe sound?” I 
4gain there was no reply. 
subject. 

“I hear that you have the key of the 
(rawing-room ; please to give it wo ime.” 

He took it trom his pocket at once, and 

inded it to me, Inuttering about not wish 

% the things to be ineddiled with.”’ 

Nothing need be mmoved, for I don’t in- 
tend to use that room,” I replied; ‘but I 
suould prefer to keep the key.” 

He looked up quickly. “Ab! they have 

1 you, I see.’’ i 

“Yes, J lave 


I usse 


one 


persisted ; but 
I changed Lie 


been told what 


is BR CONTINURD. | 
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A Brush With Tigers. 
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WAS engaged in cleaning ny rifle, and 
Harry Was perforiming the same opera- 
tion upon his double-barrel, when Neafie 


| Came Into the room with a look of intense 


excitement upon his face. 
“A trooper,’ said he, * bas just come in 
from Edir, and he brings information that 


a pair of tigers—a couple of tremendous old 


fellows—are raising all manner of disturb- 
anoe there. The natives are in alarm, and 
must soon leave their homes if the mon- 
sters cannot be captured,” 

“What is Edir, and where is it?” 

“It is «a small village at the toot of the 
mountains, Six teagues south-east of us,’ 

It was now quite late in the dav; so we 
concluded that we would not start until 
the following morning, as we could then 
take our own time, and bave the afternoon 
and evening before us for work. 

We slept well, and arose before the sun . 
and by six o’clock we were on our way. 

Our shikaree, Abdalla,who was generally 
very blithe and songful, was on this morn. 
ing particularly grave and solemn. 

I rode up by his side and asked bim if 
he was unwell, at the same time telling 
hit that he need not have come 
he had felt unable. 

“No, sahib, I am not siek,’”’ he 
slowly shaking bis bead. 

“Something troubles you?” 1 suggested, 

“Yes, sahib. Something is going wrony 
with ne. There ig a dark spot before me.” 


replied, 


THE SATURDAY EVEN 





with us if 


I knew that the Mohammedans were | 
great fatalists, and L asked Abdaila if he 
fancied that some impending evil was at | 
hand, 


“Yes,” he said; “] 
Azrael is not far from ime.’’ 

According to the Moslem 
Is the angel of death. 

I laughed at the shikaree, and told 
to cheer up. 

But he only shook his head, declaring 
that his impressions were not to be put 
away 80 easily. 

“What is to be inust be,”’ he said. “It is 
all written in the great plan, and man can- 
not change it. But it may be nothing very 
bad. Wait, and we shall see.’ 

‘Thus speaking Le rode on to the side of 
Malek, while I joined Darley and Neatie. 

We reached kdir before noon, when we 
found the people trembling with fear and 
anguish, 

During the night one of their best shika- 
rees had been killed by the tigers, and his 
body earried off, 

Two fine cows had also been slain. 

We went out with some of the villagers 


know it. The angel 
creed, Azrael 


him 


to the edge of the jungle, whieh was thick | 


and vard-bottoimied, stretching away to the 
southward and eastward, while to the north 
arose a succession of rocky bills. 

Neatie suggested that the haunt of the 
tigers Was Up anony the eaves, 

The shikarees of Kdir knew 
so, but they had not dared te 
there, 


it was 
up 


that 
venture 


They bad built their mechauns as near to | 


the tivers’ they could, and the 
beasts had passed therm several times, but 
they had not been able to slay them. 
Under the guidance of some of the bolder 
of the natives we found the place where 
the tigers were in the habit of striking the 


! 
paths as 


nountain, and at lenyth we hit upon their 


icine 

Upon a thorn bush we found shreds of 
the colton wariment of the shikaree who 
had beou carried off | 

\ tthe farther on we found a teail of 
bloodina wally which bad been washed out 


by the raius. 

It was cvident Ccnough that the tigers had 
way, and it was very likely 
they would coine down by the same 


pene up this 
Lhial 
path. 
It was now about two o’cloek in the after- 
noon, and the heat was quile oppressive. 


S,.ould ow return ¢ the Village, or 
should we seek sot Slelter wher we 
were ”» 

We are now haif way up the toun- 
Liaili, sil Ni iftie, SSalnd to g tions Lae vil- | 
nad would take us at least two | 
hours, fhe livers are somewhere about us 
and itis quite possible that the tigers tay 


Cole GoW ass 
Jar its Stretigthi of leat. ‘ 
that the tizers will way, and if 
we can titied a@ wood lildttiy-piace neat their 
track we Sliall be preity sure to yel a pop 
it thenm.”’ 

My aunind ad 
first. 

I did not wish to go down 
until we wad seen the 

I bad no eonfidenee in 
the edye of the Junie. 

The tigers cor ve them a wide berth, 
but in the mountain path we had them. 


pas the sun begins to re- 
ouinay be sure 


come this 


been itlmade up from tae 


the twountamn 
aie, 
the mechauns at 


hel pel 


Of al! our party, Abdalla was the only 
one inclined to return to the village, 
1] told lis toygoif he wished, but he 

Would bot leave us, 

Some seventy or elvlty vards below the 
spot where we had held this) consuitetion 
the wuily io tey tlie siue Pa perpeldicuiar 
face rock, Where we thight tind the cover 
we aiited 

We . 4 er, and were suited ex- 


ms +8 ee -* 
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Thus we sat an hour. 

I pulled out ny watch, and found it to be 
almost four o'clock. 

The tigers were likely to come now at 
any thine, and we made ready to receive 
them. 

Should they come both together—which 
was most probable—we tniust be carefal of 
our lead, tor two such aniinals were not 
easily to be killed. 

We arranged ourselves so that we all 
had a look into the path, and those who 
could shoot the best took the most favor- 
able positions. 

At half past four we received a note of 
warning from Abdatla, who, with Malek, 
was highest up on the look-out. 

He had seen nothing he said, but he 
could hear the tigers coining. 

And he was right. 

In a very short time one of tine man- 
eaters caine in sight—a inagnificent fellow, 
with sleek, glossy skin, a breast broad and 
full, legs of treinendous size and = power-- 
came slowly down the gully, his long, lithe 


body swaying in very graceful move- 
Inents, 
Bebind him came his mate, somewhat 


sinaller, but certainly more sinister-look- 
ing. 

Abdalla drew back against the 
our rear, and sat down, placing 
between his knees, 

We had no time then to pay attention to 
him. 

The tigers were almost at the point where 


rocks in 
his face 


we were to take them it we were to take 
them atall, and we tixed our aim. 
Harry and Darley and inyself were to 


tire at. the male, while Neatie and Abner 

and Ben were to look to the fetmale—tor 

we had a tiger and a tigress to Geal with. 
We had thus far meade no noise, and the 


tigers came gliding down without suspect- 
ing tLe trouble that awaited thern. 

I had my Antwerp rifie attny shoulder, 
and in it was one of iny three-ounce = steel- 
pointed chincapins. 

With such a weapon, thus charged 1 felt 
that my best course of aim would be for 
the brain; for, if 1 bit ny mark, the shot 
would be fatal. 

We were to receive the word froin Neatie 
and he was to give it as soon as he could 
bring his sights to bear upon the tigress. 

The tiger was now within thirty vards, 
aid I beyan to feel uneasy, for a few yards 
nore Of progress on his part would make 
it necessary for me to change my position. 

But I had no such need. 

The word came, and when [| tired I was 
aiming at a point between the brute’s eyes, 

With a terrific how! of pain he leaped 
into the air, and presently tmade off down 
the guily. 

Dan was by my side with my double- 
barrel a!l cocked, and seizing itas quickly 
as possible I gave the tiger ashot in) the 
back, and in half a second imore another 
ball trom Harry struck himin the shoul- 
der. 

Iwas thinking of nothing but how our ti- 
ger should be followed and secured,when a 
loud shout bebind ine caused tie to turn, 
and as I did so I beheld ascene that made 
ine start and quiver. 

The tigress, which had been some four or 
five yards behind ber imate, bad, when 
wounded, leaped to the shelf where we 
were stationed, in doing whieh she tust 
have tiade a bound of at least fifteen feet 
in hieigeiit. 

She had landed between Neatie and Ben 
Gilroy, and directly ahead of her was Ab- 
dalla, still crouching with his face between 
his Knees, 

He sterted up, however, when he 
the Shout of bis Companions, 

Before he eould gain tis 


heard 


feet the t 


res 
ure 


was upon him. 

With one blow of ber paw the furious 
beast struck him down, and the next in 
stant her terribie ftanys were = tastened 


upon bis throat. 

I heard the poor fellow groan and gasp, 
and | saw hit strugyle feebly. 

At another time, and under other cir 
curpstances,such a sight would have chilled 
me through; but now J] felt only the hot 
rush of venyetul emotion. 

There was one bullet left in iuiy Wr 
rifle. I did not trust mivself to fire it. 

} drow tiny sabre and leaped forward,and 


siey 


as | plunged the keen blade behind the 
beast’s shoulder, Neatie and Darley were 
bv mv side armed as 1 was, 

“Neatie possessed a steady nerve, and 
without besitation be dealt a blow upon 


the bead of the demon that crashed through 
to the brain. 

‘The tigress had curted up under the 
effects of iny lunge, but: without relaxing 
her hold on the shikaree’s throat. 

Upon receiving Neafie’s blow, however, 
she threw up her head, and plunged = tor- 
ward against the rock upon which Abdalla 
had been leaning. 

When she finally settled down upon her 
side we found that she was dead, 
She bad three bullets in her 
ot whieh had touehed her Leart, when she 

leaped upon the Shell. 


} ‘ 
lungs, one 


My sword had passed directly through 
the heart at the base olf the verlricies; vu 
t had required the crushing bi 
Neufie’s heavy sabre to settle her. 

We lifted Abdalla to a bed of tnoss 

There was no help tor the poor fe 
t r | 








The buliet from the old Antwerp had 
made a terrible hole in hisskull, and his 
lite had gone quickly. 

We had captured the tigers—two of the 
largest and fiercest I ever twet—but the 
capture had cost us dear, 

Abdalla had 
kareo, but had been faithful and kind, and 
I bed learned to love and respect hitn ; and 
as we bore the body back to the Village 
upon the skins of the tigers our pace was 
sad and solemn, 

We returned to Palamow, and as Harry 
and T rode side by side we spoke of the 
presentiinent of impending ill that bad se 
strangely dwelt upon Abdailla's mind, 

That the shikaree bad been thus fu. 
pressed we could not doubt; but whence 
the impression came we could not deter- 
mine, 

After we reached Neatie’s bungalow we 
continued the conversation over our pipes; 
but our thoughts, like the sinoke which 
curled about our beads, wandering upon 
the verge of the unseen world, were Jost 
in the mystic distance—imelted away, with- 
out leaving oven the shadow of a tangible 


| form behind thei, 


-_ . 


Scientific and Useful. 


Loum. 
sequent 


The warning of flour and eon- 
abstraction of the imeoisture adds 
yreatly to its durability. 


BLACK VARNISH.-—To tnakea good black 


Varnish lor iroa or other inetals, dissolve 
by heat three ounces’ of asphaltum, four 
quarts of boiled oi] and eight ounces of 
burntlumber, Mix the compound with 


turpentine while cooling. 


MuLLEIN.—The use of tmullein as a pala- 
tive for the cough of consumption seems to 
be meeting with favor in various quarters, 


The customary form of administration has 
been a decoction of the plant in imilk. 
More recently, the sinoking of the leaves 


has been recommended as amore aygreea- 


ble and eflective mode ot adiinistration. 


DEODORIZERS.—A powerful antiseptic 
and deoderizer can be trade by mixing to 
gether carbolic acid and chloride of time, 
which, when cotmmbioced, contains sufficient 


ly active propertics to correct fertnentation, 


| Cause irritation, 


A weak solution is used as a dressing in 
sOIne gangrenous affections, as it does mot 
The sinell, if objected to, 
can be disguised by oil of Iavender,. 


Copron.—Atnong the new applications 
of cotton is its use, in part, in the construc 
tion of houses, the material employed for 
the purpose being the refuse, which, when 
ground up with about an equal amount of 
straw and asbestos, is converted into piste, 
aod this is forined into large slabs or bricks 
which acquire, it is said, the hardness of 
stone, and furnish a really valuable build- 
ing Stock, z 

huy-PArern.—To inake sticky fly-paper, 
lake of resin, in clean pieees, four ounces, 
castor oil two Melt together by 
neans of a water bath and spread on sized 
paper. [fit should bean advantage to have 
skommething Sweetit is probable that glucose, 
thickened by an addition of dextrin or 
gun, would be very attractive to the flies. 

sSutas this mixture would be able to soak 
through paper in very hot weather, it would 
probably be satestto spread it on paraffined 
paper. 


Farm and arden. 


ounces, 


Sitter. Sheep that have been uniformly 
kept will have tleeces of the yreatest 
strenyth. A week of starvation, unasual 


CX posure to soVvere Wwe iLher, or oltena very 


cold period in winter with supposed good 
care, Will slopthe yrowth of wool and «a 
weak place in the fibre will be the result. 

Fences Phere is no trouble im miaking 
1! fers ) ls X Wires, ried 
posts abouts rod apart. Use low wire for 
the lower strands, and put the lower ire 
quite close to the ground, and the second 
four Inches above t first, They «are 
cheaper Lhacal boards nedsoin every way 
better, 

DATES JDhoiries of the best class often 


use Fesl eurtlicthwaare jrols, yviazed 
deep and ten inches mn 
(diatueter on the top, for setting tue milk in 
running water, This plan is also Gorm, 
porta dna thee dairies in Normandy, 
hranuee, Whith are meted tor tine butter. 
The inilk is neyer heated excepting when 
very thick or “clouted creat as desired 
lor special purposes; it is wholly unne- 
rdinary dairying, 


inside, 
about elyht inches 


cou! 


best 


Cossary iti 


Hen THouses.—-To remy hice from hen 
houses, and also frou the fowts, the tollow. 
ny tnethod is recommended as one of the 


best tLimat lias been tried, lake flowers of 


ulphur five pounds, liquid) carbolie aeid, 
pe «irate. Rub the acid in the sadbebpearr 
poroumwhly th asinall paddle, and apply 
through the thutland feathers of thy 

vith ‘ patien, neh it Will mot or I 

at) eff? { tty it n but iis as 


notonly been a good shi- 
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INTEGRITY OF CHARACTER. 
There is a wide diflerence in the estimate 
of justice and right among men. Some 
have an instinetive sense of justice, others 
always have distorted or shaded views of 


right and wreng 


The difference is not that there is an in 
tention to do wrong, but that each has | 
learned to view all moral questions from 
his particular standpoint Yet right and 
wrong are immutable Bach is) stamped 
with its peculiar characteristic, and these 
do not change 

Hence, if diflerent views of the moral 
quality of a given act are taken, it ts evi 
dent that one or the other is wrong. Tene 
aright view of justice and all the moral is 
sues is aA matter of training How may it 


best be done’ 
We answer, by inculeating clear percep 


tions of the fundamental principles of right 


THESAcORDAY EVENING POST 


A sense of right so acute that in all doubttul 
issues it will instinctively seek the true, is 
better for a child than a fortune It im- 
parts the elements of character that com- 
mand confidence, and in the main secure 
SUCCERS, 

A rough, hard man once came to a cele- 
brated philanthropist 
place himself on the pension 
army by fraud 

He lived in a poor way on this pension. 
All his energies were blunted by his sense 
of wrong, and he did not succeed in life. 
Hearing his story, and his wish to reform, 
he was told that first of all he must surren- 
der his pension, and that as soon as able he 
must return all he had drawn, principal and 


rolls of the 


interest, 
The man did Under his relieved 
sense he was able to arouse his energies, and 


8Q. 


attained wealth aud position. 
There are many lives like his, 
by false positions, taken in moments 
weakness, and from which there is 
moral courage to escape, 
It is wise to guard children from it, and, 


blighted 


not 


inasmuch as contingencies cannot 


watched, itis best to inculcate fundamental 
truths 

These are like the polar star to the sailor, 
a guide amid storm and sunshine. 
can be made to conform 
principles are right. 

If these are unsettled, well 


we as 





may 
keep 
Ilence, to 


| seek to watch the wind as to 
| over the well-being of children. 
| instil integrity of character in a child is the 
best legacy that can possibly be conferred. 
—_<—— a 
| SANCTUM CHAT. 
A POSTMASTER in a North Carolina town 
was paid a salary of nine cents last: year. 


CH1caao’s municipal authorities propose 
establishments 
or 


| to compel retailing and 
! e . . 
| manufactories to provide chairs 


| forthe girls and women employed behind 


stools 


| their Counters 


| | 

|} IN aseries of articles on “The Effects of 

| Brain Overwork,’’ Dr. Hammond, of New 

| York, says: “donot think that any form 

| of exercise is as good as walking. Horse- 
back riding comes next, rowing next.”’ 


Tht clawhammer coat, says a New York 
tailor, mnust yield soon to some other form 
of tull dress coat ; and he bases his predic- 
| tion on the fact that gentlemen wearing the 
| former style are often) mistaken — for 
waiters, ushers or valetsat various gather- 


too 


ings they attend. 


Ay illustration of the pertection to which 
lip-reading can be brought, was given by a 
| deaf girl before delegates to the recent con- 
of the deaf and 
By the movement of a speaker s lips 


vention of the teachers 
damb 
outlined in shadow on a wall, she 


was en 


ibled to decipher the words uttered. 


decided that it 


| Tur London courts have 
fis unlawtul for aman to keep in his yard 


la dog that barks and howis; hand-organs 
may not play when they are forbidden. and 
cocks Which crow oat unsensonable hours 
In short, anvihing whieh wcte as a disturh 
ance to those living inthe vicinity. may be 
Lip pore sed by law 


These are simple and plain. Tt is right to | 
tell the truth, to deal honestly fo resp 
others’ rights andto observe the role oft 
commercial morality 

To injure another's reputation is wrong 
and to desporl another of property, even it | 


legally done, is yrong. The original funda 
mental principles of right and 
simple and pain 


It is when we obscure them by special in- 


wrong are 


fluences that we are befogged There is 
always a special plea for an act of spolia- 
tion, whether of character or property. 


And, asa rule, there is a willingness to al 
low this special plea peculiar force. 

It isthus men’s views of right are warped 
By nice turns of expression men convey a 
false impression, When they would scorn to 
openly he 
to 


By shrewd turns they manage com 


plete a satistactory business transaction, 
when they would utterly renuse to directly 
and boldly ¢ It is the indirection in 
morals that need ta be w ( These are 
often dangerous 

When the mind dr re ‘ 
and ha i 
pie + 
“ 

The best-edu 
that which leads to integrity of characte! 


THE interest-bearing debt of the United 
States, which at one time reached 82,381,- 
(WW) has now fallen to $1,226,000.000. 


Nearly one halt has been paid off in’ eigh- 





| teen years, and by the beginning ot the 
| twentieth century, and perhaps betore, it 
will have been entirely extinguished. — Eu- 
| rope said after the war that the greatest test 
j of the capacity of this people to govern 


themselves would be the test of repudiation 
or liquidation 


| 
| 
i 
He centre of human happin ss.savs Dr, | 


Piabas ; : * . 
Richardson, is not in the brain, but in the 


Vital nervous system, in the cavities ot the 
} ‘ ° 
body itself, near the stomach and in the 
heart The man who is miserable isa ty 
pochor aru is uflect 1 S seated } ler 
the lower ribs. No man ever felt miserabh 
| Very bbba LY . 
. ) 
jan added weight or burden, under which he 


He had managed to 


of 


be 


All else 
it the eesential | 


guard | 


4 


bends as though all the cares of the world 
were upon him to bear him down. 

A PECULIARITY about the blind is that 
there are scarcely any smokers among 
them. Soldiers and sailors, who lose their 
sight in action, sometimes continue to 
smoke for a little while, but, asa rule, they 
soon give up the habit. They say it gives 
them no pleasure when they cannot see the 
smoke and some have said that they can- 
not taste the smoke unless they see it. This 
almost demonstrates the theory that if you 
blindfold a man ina room full of smoke, 
and puta lighted and unlighted cigar in his 
mouth, turn about, he will not be able to 
tell the difference. 

From the lowest to the highest, all of us 
in our way spend money, and dress, and 
eat and drink, and generally order our lives 
it were not for ‘other people.’ The great 
bulk of our money troubles, and nearly all 
the cheating and lying wickedness in the 
world connected with money which has 
been described as the ‘‘root of all evil,’’ 


well in the estimation of ‘‘other people,” 
of being thcught richer than we are, and of 
being credited with the possession of prop- 





erty or resources which do not, as a matter 
| of fact, belong to us. 


A VassaR COLLEGE girl-graduate thus 
treated the ‘‘dude’’in her recent commence- 
ment essay : 
fore let him stand for aman. Man wants 
but little here below, but wants that 
long. The dude isa curious specimen of 
the genus homo, made over a year 
The brain of a dude is not the real brain— 
it is only something Ike it. 
the dude isto render himself agreeable to 
society. Had Darwin lived he would have 
used the dude as an illustration of the de- 
velopment of the species. His plumage, 
though not brilliant, is abundant. All the 


In the future he wil exist only in a museum 
of anatomy.” 


Decision of character will do much to- 
ward a man’s success in life. The man 
whose determinations depend very much on 
other human beings, has small chances tor 
consistency or stability. His irresoluteness 
will place him at the mercy of those with 


like the thistle-down, ready to be blown in 
any direction whatever. Such infirmity of 
spirit makes him practically a slave, with 
whom men can doas they please. If aman 
would have ahigh place in the estimation 
of his fellow-men, as well as success in 


cision of character. 

NOTHING is more democgatic than the av- 
erage American railway train, for it  repre- 
sents every class, and is no respecter of 
The millionaire and the lowest 
member of the proletariat: may possibly oc- 
cupy contiguous seats. People who never 
found to 


persons. 


by any. circumstances — are 
other in the ears and show what thin’ parti 
tions divide the various classes in this dem- 
It that Water which is con 


stantly in motion, and whose particles come 


ocratic COUnLLS 


frequently in diverse contact is always the 
freshest and sweetest, why may we not 
carry out an analogy from it and say that 
the social current also which experiences 
such conditions is, in a similar way, made 
the better for it. It should at least be a 
preventative against both decadence and 
Stagnation. 


“ONCE upon a time,’’ says a noted writer, 


“I worstffffed intellect. Brains were all 


that were worth having. Brilliant men 





were the gods of my idolatry, and good 
Since those salad 
days I've discovered that, however fascinat- 
ing genius may be in public, it is not the 
sweetest of boons in a private famiiy, for 


people I thought stupid. 


nine times out of ten genius is intensely 


selfish. It wants to be coddled; it rarely 
coddles It wants to be heard : it rarely lis 
is Evo is 1 burden of its song Wh 

, \ 

‘ i ve 1s its if 
privilege of lesser mortals. Now 
t Thave a tale is that of appreciation 

i 1f the re 1 


Ins & Pood 
5 


listener among women | 


on a scale we should not think of adopting if | 


may be traced to love and desire of standing | 


The object of | 


business, by all means let him cultivate de- | 











| 
| 
| 
| 


‘God made the dude, there- | 


little | 


ago. | 


sensible people of both sexes tire of him. | 





whom he comes in contact, and he will be | 





yether in the same room jostle against each | 








am that she. I delight in genius, but I’ve 
found it out, and have no more delusions.” 

In a recent speech Cardinal Manning re. 
marked that he was looking with much anx- 
iety at the changes that were going on in 
his country. There wasa time when the 
master and the man lived on the estate, and 
differently to what they do now. There was 
a time when patriarchal care, feeling of hu- 
man sympathy, human happiness, and of 
human service prevailed. There had, now. 
a-days, grown up a new world—a world of 
money, of commerce, of manufacture, and 
a relationship between master and man 
that, unlike that of the time past, was not 
one of sympathy, or benevolence, or patri- 
archal care, but a relationship of so many 
shillings per week, paid on Friday or Sat. 
urday. It wouldbe well if this relation- 
ship, even in a degree of confidence, affec. 
tion and service, could be restored. 

A WRITER on the esthetics of modern life 
says itis to the readjustment of vocations 
that women must look for the new and 
wider life. The trend of the day is toward 
a centralization of definite work, and as to 
ward a recognition of the great principles of 
co-operation as a basis for living. Just 
what will be the immediate effect of this 
rapid decrease of the individual home, {fs a 
problem tor the social scientist. But one 
who watches closely the signs of the times 
cannot but recognize that most of the la- 
borious essentials of housekeeping are 
being as surely done away with as 
are the weaving and spinning ot former 
generations. The apartment hotel is taking 
the place of the separate house. The man- 
ufacture of ready-made clothing and of 
house-linens and of other furnishings does 
away with the family sewing. 

So much has been said and written about 
the inefficiency of young wives as house- 
keepers, that itis refreshing to read a word 
or two in their defence. A lady says: ‘‘We 
read a great deal about the extravagance of 
wives, and of marrying without knowing 
how to cook or take care of a family. I 
should like toknow who is to blame for 
this state of affairs? Girls will be girls,and 
it will be useless to make women of them 
until they are old enough to assume the re- 
sponsibility ot motherhood; they must abide 
the consequences. The girls don’t propose 
to the young men, neither do they urge an 
early marriage. Itis the young men that 
do this; and many a young girl has been 
coaxed into marriage when she felt she was 
too young, by the same young man who 
will, after marriage, fret becanse his child- 
wite can’t cook as his mother did.”’ 

I HAPPENED, in the course of our conver- 
sation, says a London editor, to ask a prom- 
inent spiritual medium whether he was a 
spirit-rapper. In a moment mysterious 
rappings were heard from all parts ot the 
room, as if in reply to the question. ‘You 
see,’ said he, ‘I can produce all sorts of 
knocks and cries, trom the still smal] voice 
of the infantin the celestial regions to the 
sepulchral tones of the tormented spirit, 
whose unearthly groans are so effective. I 
get the still small voice by dislocation of the 
thumb,’’ and the still small voice spoke in 
its most melodious tones. ‘The sepulchral 
tones come by adisplacement of the knee 
jJoint—so,”’ and the sepulchral tones rever- 
berated through the room. ‘The big toe I 
can now easily work, as you hear, although 
I have a pair of thick boots on.’’ It was 
very easily worked, and effectually. 

A VERY thin coat ot glycerine applied on 
both sides of window-glass will preventany 
moisture forming thereon, and will stay ua- 
til it collects so much dust that you cannot 
see through it ; for this reason it should be 
put on very thin. If used on a looking: 
glass you can shave yourself in an_ ice 
house and the glass will not show youl 
breath. Doctors aad dentists se it oD 
small glasses with which they examine the 
teeth and throat. Surveyors use jit on theif 
instruments in foggy weather, ard there is 
no film to obstruct the sight. ‘pcomotive 
engineers have used itas a preyfentative ol 


the formation of frost on their @ab windows 


ont 

In fact it can be used anvwh@re to prev 
isture from forming on ang thing. : on 
notinjure the usefulness f fie giasse> 


t 


tc. In tact, asmall drop 
in a small hole in a sheet 
good lense tor a small @ 


glycerine 


of pure 
es a 


of brass mak 


¢ 


croscope. 




















MORNING DEW. 


BY JENNUE L. PERCY, 





1 love to stand, in the early dawn, 
Where the dew-drops are glistening, so pure and 
bright, 
In richest profusion all over the lawn, 
And glitter and sparkle like stars of light. 


In glistening rows on each flowery spray, 
On each tender herb, on each blade of grasa, 

They are gleaming with brightness wherever | stray, 
And throw their glad welcomes to me as I pass. 


Are they Stars that have dropped from the midnight | and 


skies 
To cover the earth with their liquid gleams, 
And entrance for a moment our wondering eres 


Or Diamonds drawn from the glistening mine, 
Where in tens of ten thousands they sparkled with 
light, 
lo mingle, glad morning, their sweetness wi h thine, 
And scatter afar the dark shadows of night’ 


Perhaps they are Tears from the sorrow of eyes, 
ro earth, in the the of their bitterness, cast, 

That now In their brightness and gladness arise 
To whisper that darkness and weeping are past! 


I know notif stars, or if diamonds, or tears, 
Or what these sweet treasures of beauty may be ; 
Enough that they seatter, with morning, ny fears, 
And suthey must cver be precious to me! 
ee 


The Red Pike. 


BY KE. F. SPENCER, 


THOUGHT I should find you with the 
| girls, Mr. Goodwin. You should have 

been with us. We've had such a scrain- 
ble over Honister Crag, and brought back 
no end of flowers tor Gertrude. But one 
thing I must say—that fellow is a iolly 
muff, though he doesn’t look it. Just a 
funk, girls, and nothing else. Will you 
give me some tea, Mrs. Goodwin ?”’ 

“What nonsense you talk, Bob!" cried 
his sister, conscious by some feminine in- 
stinct that her friend’s face was hotter than 
a moment before; ‘‘you are a perfect mau- 
vais enfant bursting in like tuat. I wish 
Mr. Lostord would teach you some iman- 
ners,"’ 

“I'd like to see himtry. It would take 
a pluckier man than be is. Why, he could 
not come within yards of the edge, Mrs, 
Goodwin !"’ 

‘He showed his usual good sense, Mas- 

ter Robert,’’ was that lady’s very turt re- 
ly. 
' She had her reasons for looking favora- 
hiv upon Walter Losford, ot Losford Court, 
Monmouthshire, by no means the least 
honored guest at Mr. Goodwin’s Lake 
Villa. 

And they were avery cheery and pleas- 
ant partly. 

(Gertrude thought they were the pleasant- 
est set that her mother had ever got to- 
gether. 

Gertrude was a young lady of very de- 
cided tastes, and somewhat difficult to 
please, 

Even Bob Marston,when he was not say- 
ing mala-propos things, and appearing 
where he was not wanted at inopportune 
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Generally reticant, he would sometimes 
tell the truth with rude abruptness. 

; Altogether, his friends said, a little want- 
<7 charity ; too practical, too imatter-of- 

And yet, poor Gertrude! when she met 
him at dinner, the banteur she assumed 
melted away, aud she blushed and smiled 
at his glance. 

What is so fascinating as the homage of 
one who seems utterly, almost conten pt 
nously, careless of all ide? 

If Walter had spoken that evening, be 
would have assuredly gained h‘s object, 
Mrs, Goodwin been made a bappy 


| woman, 


| 


With atransient glimpse of their morning beams? | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Moments, Was as amusing as any Other | 


Eton boy. 

Nevertheless, at this inoment two people 
at least were ardently longing to make his 
ears tingle. 

“And what is the programme for to-mor- 
row, Mr. Goodwin?” resuined the young 
gentleman, nota whit daunted by the un- 
favorable reception of bis last remark. 
“Can we picnic on the ‘Red Pike? It 
would be jolly fun.” 

The host bumined and bhawed. 

He rather preferred an open-air enter- 
taininent at a place accessible In an open 
Carriage, 

But if you bave a house among the 
mountains, up them you tmust go, 

The climbing disease is infectious, and 
there is no evading ituntil, by a permanent 
residence, you become proot against its at- 
tucks, 

Mr. Goodwin would 
sooner or later. 

“Yes, Bob,” said Gertrude, suddenly 
laying down the fan with whieh she was 
playing, “we will go to the Red Pike to- 
norrow,” 

And Bob, who thought that, in his own 
language, he bad rather **put bis foot in it,”’ 
was countorted, and knew that tothe Red 
Pike he would go. 

(rertrude’s face as she went up-stairs to 
dress for dinner was thoughttul. 

_“He showed his usual good sense,’ Mrs. 
froodwin bad said, and the words kept 
ringing in ber dauglhter’s ears until wer lip 
began to curl with scorn. 

It there wasone thing which Gertrude 
adinired it was courage. 


have to snueccumb 


re 


ue Red Pike was red indeed in the 
evening sunlight,every cliff that buttressed 
18 rugged top burnished to ruddiness, and 
yet the party lingered,reluctant to abandon 
the view of sea and land from Forth to 


Windermere that held them there en- 
tranced. 
Tea was over, and the servants had 


Started downwards with the baggage, yet 
the party, which all day wander se parate- 
ly or in pairs at their several wills, still sat 
together’on the top. 

Bob only wason the move, skirmishing 
hither and thither untiringly. 

“I say, Gertrude, here's a specimen for 
you! Here’s a blue gentian growing on 
this lift, and a rare good climb it will be to 
it.”° 

The party hastened to the edge of the 
cliff. 

In a cranny of the rock about twelve feet 
dewn grew the flower Gertrude had been 
long seeking to obtain. 

A Slight opening in the wall of the clifl 
tnade it just feasible, if somewhat danger- 
ous, to reach it. 

“Robert, don't go too near!" cried Mrs. 
(soodwin. 

Gertrude turned 
flushed to Losford. 

“Can you getit for me, Mr. Losford ?” 
She said gently, and with something of ap- 
peal in her voice, 

“Not without a rope,’’ he answered, 
calinly ; “we will bring one up with us to- 
morrow,” 

‘To-morrow ! eried Gertrude, with sud- 
den heat: “I wantit now. Bob would get 
it for me in a moment if 1 asked him, Mr. 
Losford.”’ 

“Bob’s head is perhaps steadier than 
inine,”’ answered the other, keeping at a 
safe distance froin the edge. 

He was in no way discoinposed until, as 
he finished, his eyes met the girl’s full of 
contempt and anger, 

Stung by the look, he took a hasty step 
towards the edge of the cliff}and bent down 
to inake the attempt. 

For a moment he remained in that posi- 
tion as if entranced, seanning the depth be- 
low, a sheer three hundred feet, and then a 
green iedge, and then, far beneath, pale- 
blue Crammock water, 

With a quick shudder, he passed his 
hand across his eyes, and recoiled white to 
the lips. 

“T can't get it for you,” he said hoarsely, 
falling back. 

The others looked at one another in as- 
tonishiment. 

“And quite right, too, Mr. Losford; don’t 
try any such ftoolhardiness, I beg,’’ cried 
Mrs. Goodwin, loudly. 

Loudly, but not so that he failed to hear 
the one word “Coward!” or to distinguish 


with her face a little 


’ 


| the tone of contempt in which it fell from 


} now 


her daughters lips, as she 
from bit. 

The next instant he was his old calin self 
again. 

He kaew now, though, that he had bis 
dismissal, 

As for the bit of blue yentian, Bob 
brought it up in a twinkling, and chattered 
on in such # way a8 to earn every one’s 
vratitude, 

Yet it wasadull party that wended its 
way down the hill, and clear it was lo more 
than one that a budding romance had come | 
to an end over the lithe blue flower whieh | 
nestled so harmlessly in Gertrude’s 


turned away 


| fair teair. 


Yet mothers are 
(roodwin's face grew 
when the spray appeared again at 


sanguine and Mrs, 
scarlet with anger 
dinner 


| CONSPICUOUSLY Last ned tn the bosom of her 
| daughter’s dress, 





Was sie beginning, alimost more than | 
| works.” 


beginning, to like a man who could be 
called a coward even by a boy? 

It inade her cheeks tingle with shame 
and anger. 

Proud and high-spirited herself, 
Sense of the kind Mrs. Goodwin 
was notin high esteem with her. 

And, alas, the insinuation chimed in with 
other things. 

Walter Losford was hardly one to please 
4 TOUuant rirl at first sivht. 


( { 
aL ‘ it w 


good 


iIneant 


eorthuimb, no wond 

; ‘OoKed OlderRhan his thirty years, ol 
pe igs repelle@@hance acquaintances WY 
Called hima prig. 


| 


If it was only an awkward hour at dinner 
that Mrs, (roadwin feared, Fate was to save 
her hospitality from, todo her justice, an | 
unwonted slur. 

“Where is Robert?” she asked pettishly, | 
after helping the soup. ‘Do you know, | 
Violet?” 

Miss Marston did not. 

Bob was not wont to be punctual, and 
sbe was about to say so, when the butler, 
who bad been called frou the room,entered 
hastily, and whispered something in bis 
InaSter’s eur, 

Mr. Goodwin rose quickly. 

“My dear, this is very bad news, indeed. 
There has been a heavy fall at the lead- | 


“How uufortunate! I am thankful the | 
men were not at work, Or even worse, we 
tnight have been viewing then, as Robert 
bas been plaguing us to do, and been all 


erusbed together like anv common labor- 
ers! Shocking! But where can Kobert 
be ?”’ 

“] am afraid, ma'am,’ putin the butler, 
in alow voice which every one heard with 
preternatur jist ess that Master 

Then G rtrude glided to her friend’s side 
and put ber arin round her 








The gentlemen burried trom the dining- 
rooin. 

But almost as soon as they reached the 
scene the women Spans there also. 

The poor boy’s sister could not be re- 
strained, and Mrs. Goodwin, whose wom- 
an's heart was sound within her, signed t 
her to let her go. 

Anything was better than 
ion. 

Mr. Goodwin's wad-hole and works were 
hardly a quarter of a mile from the house, 
though hidden froin it by a steep shoulder 
of the hill. 

He guessed at once that the boy, anxious 
to exhibit to the ladies the wonders of the 
wad-hole, had taken the private key,which 
generally lay upon the study imantel piece, 
and had gone, it wight be, to make some 
preparations, whereby his darling effects 
would be enhanced. 

A servant seeking him when dinner was 
ready, discovered the accident, and, after 
giving the alarin in the servants’ hall, bad 
gone on to the village. 

“Is there any hope ?” said Gertrude, in a 
low voice, with Violet Marston's band tight 
clas in her own. “Are they digging 
yet ” 

The flaring light of a pine-knot fire, just 
kindled in the hittlo cuales at the tnouth 
of the hole, fell upon a score or two of very 
strange-looking figures, most of them 
women, 

Some were moving to and fro before the 
blaze, but most of them stood still and = itm- 
passive. 

The shining clothes of the men pro- 
claimed their trade, as they brushed, all 
distinctions forgotten, against the gay 
dresses of the house party. 

“No,” replied her tather with a groan. 
“The props at this end are gone, and the 
inen say the whole hi:l is coming down. 
We must wait for help from the Keswick 
people.”’ = 

Gertrude was turning to the group indig- 
nantly, but one was betore her. 

“Now, nen, I can handle a pick, though 
[ama Londoner. Ten pounds to every 
inan who joins me! Don’t let them say 
that the Cumberland men left their tnas— 
ters guest to perish because they were 
cowards.”’ 

The cold impassive tace was aglow with 
energy and excitement, 

Was it Gertrude’s fancy, or was it that 
that word in his yoice really struck her like 
a whip? 

“The hill is on the move, master, and he 
be dead, too,” said the foremost man, 
but shamefacedly. 

“Hush, his sister 
woman softly. 

There was an instant’s hesitation while 
all watched the big miner; then, after a 
glance at their faces :— 

“We're with you, master!’ cried he, 
seizing the tool at his feet like a giant 
aroused. 

The spell was broken. 

Who were then so reckless as the Cum- 
berland men? 

Losford soon had to check therm, and as- 
sist the foreman to compel them to under- 
pin, and take other proper precautions as 
they worked. 

In time, nore men flocked from neigh- 
boring pits to the spot, and the task was 
pn | on by gangs. 

Notwithstanding Mr. and Mrs, ¢iood- 
win’s entreaties, the poor girl most con- 
cerned would not leave. 

Hour after hour, while seemingly count- 
less loads of earth were wheeled or earried 
from the deepening entrance, she walked 
to and fro, or lay with Gertrude’s hand in 
hers on the wraps laid in a corner tormed 
by two walls, 

How each shining worker was gazed at as 
he came from the darkness into the blaze 
of the fire and deposited his load ! 

Whoever worked by spells, the figure 
Gertrude knew best did not appear. 

But, when the taint lingering hope was 
dying away, one of the other inen staying 
in the house came quickly up to Violet 
Marston. 


positive inact- 


be there!’ put in a 


“Miss Marston, do not be too sanguine, | 


The fall is 
in the tain 
taney that 


is hope vet, however, 

only vartial, and he tay be 

workings. Some of the ten 

they have heard bit Knocking.’ 
Violet made no reply. 


‘There 


She was sobbing on Gertrude’s shoul- 
der. 

“Is any one hurt?’’ asked the latter ea- 
gerly. 

“No, hardly at all. A few cuts from 
stones.”’ 


Another hour passed, and the crowd 


| thickened. 


All listened breathlessly to the dull 
inuffled sound of the tools and the creaking 
sound of the barrows, 


A fresh gang was at work, and they 
caine out nore quickly. 
The sky was growing gray, and inen’s 


faces looked so, too, a8 the fire burned with 
a paler light, and the hill-tops came out in 
cold majesty. Suddenly the tools ceased, 

A barrow on ita way out stopped inside 
the entrance. 

The crowd drew closer. 

The women hid their taces as the sound 
of voices low wurinuring Cate trom the 


passage. 


Then a little crowd of nen pressed their 
way out. 
In their it Ist was Walter lw ! 
sta ead 
A is } ‘ 
with fatigue. 


“Iie has only fainted,”” he said, as the 


doctor bent over the boy, 





“Just so!" said the latter cheerily. 
only wants a glass of sherry.” 

Gertrude rose from the boy to thank his 
bearer, her eyes diin with happiness. 

But he turned away. 

“The worst time was just before they 
broke in, Gerty. I thought the earth must 
fall again, or something happen to prevent 
them reaching me,’’ contided Bob to her, 
when she visited him next day in bis 
root. 

The whole matter was to Master Bob one 
for pure congratulation, and he spent his 
time in rehearsing a graphic account of his 
adventare for the benefit of bis dame's 
house, 

“But that fellow Losford is no end of a 
——- He's been up to say good-bye, and 
I told him what an ass I'd made of myself 
about him. That's a comfort. I heard his 
voice first of all, do you know, and Mrs. 
(ioodwin says they wouldn't have got ime 
out but for him.” 

The likelihood of this alternative appear. 
ed t» give him untnixed satisfaction. 

“I don’t think they would,” murmured 
Gertrude, eagerly presenting him with a 
large bunch of grapes from a table. “I'll 
get you some more, Bob."’ 

“You bet your boots they wouldn't. [t's 
a pity he can't cliinb, Fancy a fellow like 
that, with what the doctor calls ‘constitu. 
tional vertigo.’ I can’t make it out."’ 

And Bob fell into «a brown study, whieh 
passed into a doze; and, thus retreshed, he 
was enabled to chatter without ceasiny all 
dinner-time. 

Gertrude stole out of the room. 

Running down-stairs, she found 
the hall. 

Hle had inislaid a favorite stick. 

“Mr. Losford,”’ she began hurriedly, 
standing before him in she knew not whut 
attitude of pretty huinility, “I said some- 
thing yesterday, the memory of which is 
burning me with shame, I cannot forgive 
mnyself; but will vou say you do? Bob 
has nade amends, Letine dose, Whata 
foolish girl said cannot bave burt you?” 
she pleaded, as he nade no answer. 

“Rather, should not have hurt ime,’ he 
replied gravely; ‘‘vet it did cruelly, Miss 
Goodwin. But tor the chance occurrences 
of last night you would be thinking so 
— It was ungenerous as well as thought- 
ess."" 

Gertrude winced under each aliost con- 
temmptuous word. 

She had not bargained for this. 

Too inuch hurt for tears, she murinured 
as she turned away : 

“T am sorry!” 


“A moment, please! From any other 
woman T should have accepted the apology 
without a word, IT bave seolded you that 
you tnight know what it was like before I 
asked you toygive methe rightto do it. 
(Grertrade, will you be wny wile?” 

And Gertrude said “Yes,” 

When she had fully satistied him on this 
point, she asked— 

“And you have quite forgiven ine, Wal 
ter ?”’ 

“T shall 
penance IF order.’ 

There was atwinkle of fun in his eves a 
stranger would not have beli-ved could 
harbor there. 

“Tt imnthat you wear the bitof blue gen- 
tian at dinner this evening.”’ 

The sight of which bhartnless specimen 
caused Bol to blush the only blush he was 
guilty of in his school-days, 
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ness of dows, horses, cats, and other 
domestic animals, 

‘The tollowing, incredible as it may ap- 
pear, is, I believe, a true account of the 
fidelity shown by one of the most fero 
tuaster, as told ine 


\| ANY are the tales told of the faithful- 


cious of anionals to bis 
by a friend. 

The friend I allude to was one of the 
tost distinguished of the officers of the late 
Honorable Mast India Company. 

Hie was well-known throughout the 
length and breadth of the land a8 One with. 
out fear and reproach, 

Preeminent as a soldier, as a statesman, 
and as 4 8portsinan, he wili never be tor- 
gotten as long as the annals of the Eastern 
Kinpire are extant. 

Many are the tnonuments raised to his 
memory, but none tore enduring than the 
affectionate regard in which he is held by 
the Bheels, whom he brought under sub- 
jection, not by the rigor of the law, but by 
personal example and dashing, alimost 
reckless, bravery, winning the hearts of 
the people by his open-handed generosity 
and strict reetitude of conduct, and unex- 
auipled exploits in the chase, in which 
those primitive people are themselves all 
adepts, 

Wien Iwasa young nan, 1 was an ar- 
dent sportsnnan, and IT have spent many 
years in the wilds of Hindoostan. 

More than thirty years ago (the story was 
told very tnany years ago), 1 was sent with 
4 detachinent of ny regiment to 

lies were ¢ x pected to 
ye thern Mahratta country 
Hf yever, no 


Dharwar, 
an Tpcost break oul in 
disturtbar 4% look 


Pres 

One day, as we were returning from a 
very successful hunt, in passing through a 
rocky ravine | heard extraordinary nojses, 
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ere both orphans—bad lived with the... 
Gerald bad been very fond of bright, w:). 
ful Maud. 

Sue was much too pretty, he said, w go 
tas governess, and had irsisted on jer 
Ving with them, and very bappy they hay 
wen until, three vears before, she had e! 

th (veraid’s cashier. 





‘seraid’s anger was deep and bitter. 
rough grief at the unbappy girl's prota. 
i tute predominated, especialivy when, in 


ifew davs. bé found dGefaications in the 
Casitoa rege amount. 


tng Maud with innocence 





regarding th noney, he vowed neither 
should eve rken bis door again. 

Tie sbock had caused Eisie to have a 
long illness, which wade it barder for Ger. 


ve. and never since had he mien. 


tiened Maud’s name to her sorrowing sis 
ter. 

Wheo the dessert wason the table, and 
t ere one re alone, Elsie jeft her 


her husband's 
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‘Mv dear Elsie, I have decided. T 
Child siaii not cole here; 8, please sis 
wore a at it. 

‘T did net think vou could be seo hard, 
frerald. You have sv often wished for a 


ourown, not the daughter 
i bad better leave me, Els 
id Tod 
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A stretcher had been brought, and they | 


were going to take it to the dead-house. 
How carelessly tuey life] her. 
Surely they had 

Hood's soul-stirring lines— 


**Take her up gentiy, 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned sv slemderiv, 
Young, and se fair. 
. . . . 
**All Chat remains of her 
Now 


is pure womanly.** 


With a sudden, sharp ery of agonised re - 
morse, Gerald sprang to his feet. 

Why, surely he had not been dreaming? 

Where was he? 

Was the wild night, the dead girl on his 
arm, the crowd around him, all, all a 
phantasy ?—a creature of his own  imagina- 
tion ? 

It was indeed a wild night, for the win- 
dows were shaking violeutly, and the rain 
was beating against the glass. 

All else was bul a dream, 

The tire had nearly expired. 

Only one taint flaine shone fitfully, and 
cast weird shadows over the room. 

“Only adreain?”’ he murmured, passing 
his band over his bewildered head. “Yes, 
1 see it now. How wonderfully real it 
was,”’ 

Then, with sudden resolution, he walked 
into the drawing-room, where Elsie was 
still waiting for bit, 

She looked up with a faint smile, show- 
ing a face swollen with erying. 

“Where is Maud’s letter, Elsie?” 

‘Here, dear,”’ with startled surprise, tak- 
ing it from her dress pocket, 

Gerald looked at the address, and then 
consulted his watch. 

“It isadyeadiul night, darling. 
it hurt you to go with me?” 

“Go with you? Where? 
are you going to Maud ?”’ 

“Yes, iny darling, but we have no time 


Would 


Onn, Gerald, 


to lose. I will explain allas we go. Run 
and pack upa few things, and I will 
send Jane for a cab. I can see my blind 


selfishness now.’’ 
* * * _ * 


A week later Gerald and Elsie returned 
to their home, bringing with them a little 
fair-haired child of two vears, whose blue 
eyes had fairly taken captive Cierald’s 
heart. 

Poor Maud had gone to )er rest in per- 
fect peace and content at the dast, her hand 
clasped In her sister’s. 

Her husband had left her, and was gone 
none knew whither, so that Gerald and 
K!sie had no opposition tu the adoption of 
lithe Daisy. 

She has been the delight and pride of his 


home for many long years now, and Elsie | 


often speaks with thankful tears of Gerald's 
dreain and the happiness it brought thei. 
-— 3° ~<a - 


Why he did not Propose. 





BY HARTLEY RICHARDS. 





ACK WILLARD wasa well-to-do young | 
fellow, who had been telling bimself | 


e) for some years past that it was time to 


get inarried ; and one day be inet the lady | 


Whom he thought he would like to make 
his wife. 


It was at a concert, and she sat in front of | 


him, with ber face intently fixed on the 
performers, but in such a position that Jack 
had a view of a charming profile, which 
kept him completely spell-bound during 
the greater part of the entertainment, 

The lady was dressed in blacic; she had 
asweet, pale, lovely face, and her name 
was Mrs, Esther Linton. 

She was a young widow with one child, 
a baby not quite a year old. 

These facts, and others connected with 
her sad story, Jack succeeded in managing 
to ferret out from among bis friends, with 
the result that before long he was tore than 
ever in love with Mrs. Linton. 

In due course of time, Jack succedeed in 
Obtaining an introduction to the lady her 
self, and a personal acquaintance only ser- 
ved to rivet his rosy chains. ~ 

He called almost every day, on one = pre- 
ltextor another, till at length he began to 
hope that Mrs, Linton really cared for him; 
and although naturally a very bashful and 
timid man, he was rapidly getting his cour- 
age up to the point of making a proposal. 

One morning he woke up in a livelier 
aud sore courageous frame of imind than 
usual, and he deterinined to speak the iv- 
Inentous words that very day. 

He mentally rehearsed the form in which 
he should do it while be Gressed, and at 
about eleven o’ciock issued forth, splendid- 
ly dressed, all prepared to speak his little 
piece, 

He reached the fair widow’s house and 
rang the bell, when, to his surprise, even 
delight, the door was opened by Mrs. Lin- 
ton herselt. 

Then he noticed that the lady had her 
bonnet on, and seemed to be all ready to 


KO Out; but she nevertheless received biim 
With evident pleasure. 

“Come into the parlor, Mr. Willard,’’ she 
Said. *] am so giad to see you, for | know 
you will twnind baby for me! See—I have 
her here in her little carriage, and I won't 
Keep you ten tminutes. Bridget has gone 

ut, 


DUL She tnust be back in ten minuteser 
ss and, anyway, I won’t beg 


bour a nves 


What could Jack Willard say? Had he 
HOF Come there to beg the privilege of be- 


never heard or read , 
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coming baby’s second father, and could he 
ae refuse to do a father’s duty for 
4 mniserable ten ininutes? 

In a word, be accepted the charge brave- 
ly, and declared that nothing in the world 
could give hiin so much pleasure as to take 
charge of baby tor a week at a time if nec- 
essary. 

Mrs. Linton thanked him sweet'y, and 

hastened away. 
_ Jack went to the window, and—baby be- 
ing asleep—spent the first half of the ten 
tninutes in watching Mrs. Linton’s grace- 
ful figure as it disappeared down the street. 
At the end of that time he was suddenly 
roused from that pleasing contemplation by 
a piercing scream, 

Jack hastened to soothe the baby, but no 
sooner did she catch sight of a strange and 
inasculine face than she sent forth literally 
yells of dismay, 

“Hush, pretty baby hush! said Jack, 
plaintively, as he wheeled the carriage to 
and fro over the carpeted floor. 

Butthe more he wheeled it the louder 
the baby serevmed, all the while endeav- 
oring to get outot itto Ming herself over 
the wheels, aud, in every possible way, to 
lioperil her precious life. 

In despair, the new nurse unstrapped the 
carriage and took her out; Jack Willard 
glared and tmade = faces—-tried to sing, and 
succeeded in bellowing; tried to whistle, 
and nearly put the infant into fits, 

An inspiration at length occurred to him, 
and he started off in search of the kitchen, 
whieh he tound down-staics, after nearly 
falling into the cellar. ; 

Then he rutmimnaged about till he found 
milk and suyar; and with much pride in 
hisown rapidly developing Uomestic abil- 
ity, he mixed a drink for the baby, 

But she instantly struck the cup frou his 
hand, deluying tis shire bosom and best 
coat With sweetened tnilk ; and, Dy-and-by, 
having accepted a buttered crust of bread, 
she completed the ruin by rubbing him 
with grease and bread-cruinbs, 

That aecoinplished, she began to seream 
tual. 

“T shall go mad! cried Jack, rushing up- 
Stairs and back again to the pantry. 

Baby oagnanimously condescended to 
be guiet tor a minute or two, mmunched her 
bread crust, and laid ber little head on his 
Shoulder, 

“If she would only sleep!" thought Jack, 
beseechingly and he began to walk softly 
to and tro, 

Baby would not sleep, however, but she 
was quiet as long as he walked about, with- 
out stirring her from the position in’ which 
she had placed herself, 

It he stopped tor an instant, or atteinpted 
to change her position, she yelled worse 
than ever, 

There was nothing for it but a calm en- 
ducance. 

For two hours, which seemed like weeks, 
he walked, and suffered cramp in the neck, 
till at last «mistress baby succumbed her- 
self, and slept like a top. 

Jack Willard dropped into a seat, and 
gently removed the child’s head from his 
shoulder, and held her carefully in tis 
arts, for he did not dare to take the chance 
ot waking her by placing her in the car- 
riage again. 

Just then he heard the front door open, 
and the next minute Mrs. Linton entered 
the roou, 

A glance told all, and likewise informed 
her that Bridget had not yet returned. 


“Ob, Mr. Willard! she exclaimed, 
“what ashame! and how sorry I am! 


Bat whit a sight vou are!’ 

As she took the sleeping baby and ten. 
derly placed her in the carriage, she was 
glad of the excuse to turn away her laugh- 


lng face, 
tut Jack Willard knew, all the same, 
that sie wos laughing. 


No wonder! 
As she had said, be was indeed a “sight.” 


His deleate new gloves were torn into 
tatters. 

Hlis coat and shirt bosom were deluged 
With aatlk and ssaweared with butter. 

His eollar was Jitap, bis eravat untied and 
his hair was standing on end. 

In feet, he was a total wreck, and felt 
hated of liseli. 

“You see, it is St. Patrick’s day,” ex 


plained Mrs. Linton; ‘tand I had forgotten 
that—although | was obliged to Keep tmiy 
ehnyagetpent under any circumstances—and 
just as ] turned the corner bo Come home, I 
yot blocked in by the procession. T was 
wild with anxiety, and nearly fainting with 
fatigue; but I never dreamed of what PF had 
condemned you to, or Tsiould have been 
in astild worse frame of imud., Where can 
Bridget be all this tine?” 

“Sure, ma’ain, I got carried along wid 
the procession,” said a voice from the door, 
“till P thought I'd nivir git bomme again at 
all, at wll.” 

Mrs. Linton turned, and 
the girl get to her work without 
loss Of tine. 

She could not reasonably 
a Sijuilar wmistortune to that which 
layed herself. 


sterniy bade 
further 


rebuke her for 
had de 


“Ol, Mr. Willard! Tin afraid you'll 
never forgive me! Indeed, L’tn se sorry,’ 
she continued, addressing Jack. 

ds 8) | pray it itnaenh j Se :*y had ‘ 
tpieost tiberesting Cltue, said J ac ;, With a 
dreary atlelil it y Ve “Pu . ox 
cuse I ] j I ‘ 


cut ,VT li 
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hashed divine, who, 


| 
| 


‘ 


speak the Little plece so carefully rehearsed 
on that never-. »-be-fogotten St. Patrick's 
mo-~ ing. 
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DEATH AND BURIAL.—In Moscow, as in 
other parts of Russia, dissenters are imet 
with, and amongst them we have the “Old 
Believers,”’ who conduct their worship ae- 
cording to the rites of the ancieut Greek 


| Church, not admitting the various changes 





| burial, which in 
| dead. bodies not being 


{ 


adopted by Nicoa 
carried out iu the Russian Greek Church. 

These dissenters go to great expense 
whenever death enters their dwellings; and 

ust now—March 1884—there has been in 
Moscow avery important example of this 
fact. 

In a Russian merehant’s family in that 
city, consisting of father, mother, two mar- 
riageable daughters, and one son, the eldest 
daughter, about twenty years of age, bas 
just died; and an outline of the proceedings 
consequent thereon will be interesting. 

Certainly the social position of the lamily 
was of the iniddle class—-wealthy ; and their 
living was of fair style for such folks. 


On the day of the daughter's death, im- 


and others, and now | 


mnediate) preparations were made for the | 


Russia must be at once, 
allowed to remain 
amongst the living for tnore thau twenty- 
four hours, 

The coffin was made of thin boards, but 
covered with silk velvet, hav.ng 
tuarked silver handles, and ‘eoflha furni- 
ture,’ consisting over a thousand roubles 
(a hundred pounds); and in the hands of 
the corpse was placed a suuall painting of 
the Virgin, baving a silver tramme and cov- 
ering. costing another hundred pounds, and 
Which becatine the property of the church 
Where the funeral prayers were reched at 
burial. 

The body was dressed a bride—she 
had become the bride of heaven; and these 
robes and the dressing iuvolved, the first, 
two hundred pounds; and the jatter, one 
hundred pounds, 

First, she was 
cheinise, trimined 


as 


dressed in afine linen 
With costly lace; over 


Hall- | 


this, a chemisette ; and then a short tunic | 


in white satin, embroidered with gold and 
silwer thread, called a sura/fan. 

Then the head-dross was the 
sian hat with pearls, 

But the greatest expenses were incurred 
in prayers and tnasses, 

In forty churches of the city of Moscow, 
prayers wero ordered to be said for her, 
inorning and evening, for forty days, for 


usual Rus 


Which sixteen thousand roubles were 
charged, or al the rate of ten shillings per 
sxervice—sixtecn hundred pounds being 


paid for three thousand two hundred ser- 
vices; and at cach service some one altended 
and distributed bread and alins to the poor 


—the bread being to each person a culatch, | 


something more than a penny loaf Such 
loaves were also sent for forty days to all 
the prisoners in Moscow, 

For several days in the 
bakers weve autherized to distribute bread 
to all poor people applying who asked for 
it in the name of the dead girl and engaged 
to pray for her. 

Buteven this did not suffice, To other 
cities of Russia, and also to cities such as 
Vienna, Pesth, Athens, where churches of 
the sect exist, money was sent, and prayers 
ordered to be said for forty days. 

The funeral took place in the church of 
the well-known Holy Cemetery ol 
Raygoshka, where only Old Believers are 
buried, and where a wooden building was 
put up capable of dining a hundred and 
fifty wuests—the leading imeuibers of the 
sect around Moscow, 

Toe dinner was served from the 
hotel in Moseow, ata cost of about 
shillings per person, to Which the @X pense 
ot the fruit and wiee had to be added, the 
fruit in Russia in early spring costing iabu 
lous prices, 

It is calculated that a suin of not less than 
ten thousand pounds was over the 
eeremony; and none ot co-religionists 


‘bazaars,’ the 


leading 
sixteen 


myo iit 


Lhie 


look Upon this as al all extravagant. 
le * _ 

TURNING Points IN Lire.—It is said of 
Voltaire that althe ave of tive years he 
coummilted to jmeniory an tofidel poem, and 
he was never after t it mtoler too te litiasell 

booffas rie 


[rot dis pernlerotis : 

Willian Woilberfores, heu a ehild was 
placed under the trainiug of A plous aunt; 
was done in bis) early 
hupressions reeeived 
moulded 


and although muck 
tnanhood to erase the 

from his agnt, bis whole life was 
ana colored by that training, 

Hume was quite young when he took the 
wrongside in adebete, and embraced and 
defended through life the position taken at 
that time. 

Seott the commentator, in a despairing 
mood read a livin of Dr. Watts’ on the 
all-seeing Giod, and was turned from his 
Sins and idieness t ‘folness. 

The rebuke of 
a school-miate ar 
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holies i sue. 
RI pirytols Joowdele lore slife was 


The turning 
when Clarke took bit under his care. Phe 
first ver iis pacle pot Lye meres sLudy, 
and modey Oped Into ia tian I ear 
and do tluenes 
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| N ew Publications. 


“Tho Advertisers Hland-book of Standord 
Weekly and Monthly Papers ot over 5.000 
circulation,” issued by sa FP. Phillipa 29 
Park Row New York, will be found of tiie 
greatest value to all those who wish to put 
their business before the country cheapry 
and thoroughly through the colu:ons of the 
beat papers, 


“A Grammar Chart’’ published by T. 
Salamonsk!, 243 Broalway New York, i 
one of the best, shortes:, most pleasant, and 
comprehensible plans we have yet seen for 
learning the gramunar of our language. It 
isin the form ofacircular diagram, show- 
ing in a concise and clear method the 
various relations of the parts of speech. It 
is in fact the systern of object teaching ap- 
plied to grammar, It is particularly adapt- 
ed for the young, and many a weary hour 
of study would be lighbteyed by the use of 
this chaat. Price only ten cents, 


MAGAZINES, 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery tor 
August is crainimed full of just such read- 
ing and pictures as is best calculated forthe 
anusement and instruction of younger 
readers, It isin every way worth the sub- 
scription price, $1.50 per year, 


Among the articles in the Sanatarian for 
August are: Leprosy in the United States; 
Physical Purification; Trichiniasia Abroad; 
Chrome Yellow and Celestial Blue as 
Breaktast Repasts; Hillsdale Sanitary Cou- 
vention; Education A broad—a Review; The 
Great Walking Match and the Walkers; 
Pneumonia, an Infections Disease; Foul 
Air of Gyvtnnasia Classrooms; Sewage Uti 
yation at Cape May; A New Lite Preserver 
at Sea; First Steamer to Cross the Ocean; 
The Medica! Colleges and Preventive Med 
cine; ete., ete. Published at 113 Fulton St. 
New Yark. Price 35 cents per copy. 


The Magazine of American History for 
Augnst coines laden with» variety of agree- 
able surprises, Tt will attract inany readers, 
The leading articles are: The Storv of a 
Monument; Did the Romans Colonize 
America® The author, M, V. Moore, tore- 
shadows further papers. The third article 
is a praphic description of Lee's Canpaign 
dpainst Pope in D862, with three illustrative 
naps. Following this is a touching and 
appreciative sketch of Charles Fenno Hot 
nan. Underthe general tithe of Historie 
Hiomes, Mr. Henry W.TMuribert writes in a 
pleasing fashion of Sunnyside and = Wash- 
Ington Irving, and the picturesque mansion 
and portrait of its tmiaster brighten and 
illustrate the text. Some valuable original 
letters from Hamilton, Barr, Adanm, and 
others, interesting Notes and Queries, a list 
ofthe Historical Societies of the country, 
and Various treasures in the several de- 
partinents, complete the nutiber. Pub. 
lished at 30 Lafayette Place New York 
City. 


The Kaglsh Illustrated Magazine for 
Aiyust isan unustally interesting number, 
Dawn, the frontispiece, isa beautilul en- 
eraving from the picture by Bh. J. Gregory, 
A. ROS. The opening article is about Cut. 
lery and Cutlers at Sheffield, by Henry J. 
Paliner, profusely illustrated, Following 
isan artisticsketch of Janes Ward, a cele- 
brated painter in the ¢ arly port of this cen- 
fury, alter the school of Morland, with ele- 
ven copies from his) works, A Master 
Builder, is about the celebrated architect ot 
the Winchester (Rnyland) College and 
Cathedral, Willian of Wykeham, who be- 
caine also distinguished as an ecclosiastic 
anal With seven illustrations, 
Swinburne contributesa poem, A Ballad of 
Sark; Archibald Forbes tells a racy story 
about the Doughtown Seript; Stanley J. 
Weytnan has a capital short story, Bab; and 
the excellent number closes with two chap 
tevaot Charlotte M. Youye’s interestiug 
serial, The Aruorer’s Prentices, Macinillan 
A& Co., New York; $1504 vear. 


SLulesMinians 


St. Necholes for Augustis a protusely il 
milder mute 
ber, Ttopens with a charmingly written 
ut illustrated artiele om Oid Shep and the 
Contral P ep, ia whieh branklin HH. 
North te New York's city sheep 
farin. Pie bP rontispiecs, by Monke, is 
llustrative of this paper. LBianche Wallis 
Howard writes asinuple and pathetic story 
of German child-lite, with a happy ending, 
‘allied TP reida’s Doves,Celia Thaxter appears 
in this number in a new role,—as the illus- 
trator of Joel Benton's quaint poem, The 
Curious House,—and shows the same deli 
yrace with the pencil as with the pen. 
Vo interesting and instructive paper is that 


lustrated and seasonalle 


Li K MSiit 


jis atpout 


eat 


entitled Paper: [ts Origin and History, by 
Chas. bo. Bolton, whieh is accurate without 
being technical, and is illustrated from 


drawings tnade atthe mills. Luise M. Al- 
cott contributes asutminery Spinning-wheel 


Story, called The Litths House in the Gar- 
don, whi Maurice Thotopson takes Marvin 
wid tis Boy Hunters, through aquail-lbunt- 
ly trip and a bear adventure, ‘The young 
pool specially will find this number a 
mriming iMidsuumner Colpanion. The 
( j ( New \ rk. 
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Dur Young Folks. 


TOO YOUNG FOR SCHOOL. 





BY JOHN J. M'COY. 





ERE, 1 say, oid fellow! what's the 
reason you look as sulky as a Lear? 
And «here's your cap gone? I may 
You'll cateb it if old 


. 


I] 


now, do wake up! 
Jacky catches you.’ 
“Lat me be. 


“You would look sulky if vou bad a little | 


chap of a brother sent school, miles too 
young to come bore at all, and had got to 
look after and keep hius out of scrapes, and 
show bin bow to get on with his lessons, 
and keep the fellows trom ballying bin.” 

“Why in the world did be come, Gra 
ham ?"’ 

“Ob, don't bother, Johnny, old man,” 
and as he spoke, Hubert Graham drew his 
erin away from the parapet over which he 
was leaning with book in band, and turn- 
ing round a trank, bonest-looking face to- 
wards the boy who was questioning bim, 
passed bis band over his eves, and added, 
“What ean have come to Unele Charlie to 
make bin seod Chris off like this, I can’t 
think.” 

“Middle of term toot” 

“Well, how is it ?—explain to ine—but— 
J wav, old fellow, where's your cap? you'll 
bein no end ofa row if you lose it, you 
know,” 

Up went Hubert Graban’s hand to bis 
head, as he anawered ina bewildered way, 
“Cap! Haven tT got and then hastily 
turning, and looking over the parapet, he 
exclaimed, “Ob! 1 say, Seton, just look 
there! and he burst outintoa hearty laugh 
as he added ‘One of those barge boys has 
just fished it upoutofthe water, and he's 
holding it up in trigmiph to me. 

“Tinust bave been dreaming. 

‘It's out of bounds,’ he wenton, with a 
face of distnay. 

©] wonder if the fellow will 
to ine 

“Not he," said Seton. 

Dr. Thornley’s bovs were not allowed to 
go, without special leave, any nearer the 
town on the outskirta of which the school 
was situated than 


bring it up 


the bridge over which 
Hubert had been leaning. 

The approach of a master solved the dif- 
heulty. 

Hubert Graham went up to hii. 

“It you please, sir, | was leaning overthe 
parapet, and ty cap fell into the river. 

“A bargee has pieked it up. 

“May [run ae petit?” 
The “aster looked over, 
“Perbaps he won't ive itup. 

“You may yo and try.” 

When Hubert (srabam returned to the 
bridge in triagtiph se far as the possession 
of a very wet cap was concerned, but rather 
low dn hiss mind at having had to pay the 
exacting bargee ashilling outof his) some- 
what scanty store oof pocket-money, he 
found Jobo Seton Linywertng about for tin, 

“T sav,’ said, “Ll wantto know about 
your uncle, and the littheone. He's a jolly 
little nan theogh; Texpeet he'll make his 
way.” 


and laughed. 


bee 


“But there's a terrible set in the lower 
school for hia: to take his way with, and 
hea mere baby.” 

“Well! he’s seven —and that seems like | 


ababy tous, to be sure, said magnificent 
fourteen years, Speaking in the person of 
Joho Seton: “and vou're right. 

“They are asset; T wish | was the prefect 
in bis dorusttory, buat Pin mot. 

“Tell ne how he came here in a hurry 

“Well, vou needu'’t talk about it to the 
Other fellows, 

“Rather and tuother are in Vrddia. 

“Rather's regiuient was ordered abroad 
four Vvears and uiother went with 
‘There were tLliree of us, and we were 
to Unele Clartic to take care of, 

“PT waseiyht vears old then, 
five, and Chr three vears old, 
oe | Iv apd Kine, 

bere when DT was ten. 
+ Juimt 
\ 


our thew 


or 


bidans. 
sent 


Nellie 


Was 


nee was feo ind sent me 
idayves 
arya l 


feoy tis to 


before the sutiiier bh 
nele Charlie 


were 
trearried, 
net car 


in sure 
toe 


over 
hoes 
thete, 

“But Touever thought they'd 
Lid mecthaemol, 

“] wonder what thev'll do with Nellie?’ 

“Can't you write to vour father?” 

“LT will directly, butits so long before 
can hear.’ 


send Clirts 


” * ia o * * 


A poor little fellow taken from the mure- 
ery. 

A brave, bright little tnan enough, but 
ol! so youny, So pitiful voung to be sent to 


aschool where there were filly or sixty 

boys en what was called the lower selwool 
iv! 

onive 


Poor little Christopher! 

[ft dete risothier ec i have seen him! 

He eaine—Oright —hapoy —full of lite, de- 
termined Go like tt. 

But belore two days were over 
soul was full ry. 

The bovs of ten atid « 
his dread and torteent 

On the second dav he saw nothing of Hu 


his little 
cof Gnade 


leven vears became 


bert till the eventuy, and then he said, 
“Hubert, why couldu'’t T go to our grand 
father ?"’ 
“Nobody even thought of such a thing, 
Chris." 
J font ext { urn ‘ vould 
ne F.! 
How n ? 
Ob! 
Liner 
‘ vw at I lia : rae & 
She was talking one day lo Janue,qnd she 


titne, 
| 


NG POST. 











General Graham's, only, you know, be was 
| angry with master for marrying, and 
inaster never asked hit to have thern. 

“| asked nurse what she meant, and she 
was vexed that I'd heard it, and said it was 
nothing I could understand.” 

“Bat Tain #0 miserable bere.’ 

‘*Try & like it.” 

“Seton says you can go into his study to- 
night, and do your exercises. 

“The fellows in the school 
you alone, do they, Chris?” 

“No,” said poor litle Chris; 
don't.” 





don't leave 


‘they 


! 

said, ‘The children would have gone © | ' 
| rections, 

“A poor little child like that might meet | 


THE SATURDAY EVENI 


And sitting in Seton's little study that | 


night the chiid found comfort for the first | 


And for a few days things seemed better. 
But it was not to last. 

Those boys in the lower school, who had 
tormented him before, were worse than 
ever now that they thought he was being 
inade a favorite of by one of the senior 
boys, and the poor little fellow had no 
peace. 

He complained bitterly to his brother, 
but it was no good. 

Hubert said it would only make the boys 
ten times worse if he intertered, 

“And never mind, old fellow,’ he said ; 
‘it's half-holiday temorrow, and you'll 
get some jolly games,” 

“Jolly games,” thought poor little Chris- 
topher ; “I know better. 

“They won't be very jolly to me.” 

And then Christopher made up bis tnind, 
and in his brave little heart determined to 


“] have sent to search for hitn in all di- 
‘ said the doctor. 


with many mishaps.” 

“I am surprised '—bis voice shook—‘*chat 
none of you bigger boys let me know of 
any of this base, low, ungentiemanly con- 
duct.” 

The expression on the countenances of 
some of the boys of the lower school, as 
these words fell from the doctor's lips, may 
be imagined. 

Dr. Thornley was the kindest-hearted of 
men, but there were certain offences that 
moved him greatly; and when moved to 
wrath, the boys said he could be terrible. 

“J wnust find this all out; and if the boys 


ee —— — 


~ho have been bullying litle Graham have | 


not the courage to come forward and = con- 
fess it uf their own tree will, I tnust take 
ineasures to discover who they are. 

“But I warn them," added the doctor, 
“that if 1 find them out before they have 
coimne forward and freely confessed their 
base conduct, their time at this school will 
be short. To-day is a half-holiday. All 
the lower school will keep within bounds 
to-day.” 

At that instant “Old Jacky,” asthe boys 


| called him, the school porter, brought the 
| doctor a telegrain. 


tell no one, but to run away, if he could, to | 


his grandfather. 

He knew the way to the station from the 
school, and he knew that trains went direct 
to astation called Kingsdown, where Uncle 


Charlie always went when he visited yrand- 


father. 
‘Afterall, he can’t be worse 
bove.”’ he said to himself, 
“And Hubert can't help ine. 
But Hubert did care. 
His smothered indignation and anxiety 
knew no bounds, and the very night that 


than the 


| Chris nade up his inind to run away, long 


| after the other boys in his dormitory 


were 
asleep, Hubert lay awake thinking how he 
could belp his little brother, 


He fancied he heard a noise in one of the 


{ 
dormitories, 


It seetned, he thought, to come from the 
direction of the one in which Christopher 
was. 

He raised himself on his elbow to listen, 
and nmiuttered to himself, “They shall only 
wait till to-morrow, and then those two fel- 
lows, Howard and Peters, shall have a piece 
of my inind, 

‘They're the ringleaders, 

“Tt shall be the worst for them if thev’ve 
been frightening him to-night.” 

And be lay there listening till all seeined 
quiet, and then saying to himself. “The 
poor little chap is at peace now, I expect,” 
he turned round, aud dropped off to sleep. 

But he had not listened quite long 
enough, 

Litthe Christopher waited till all the boys 
in his roou;r were sound asleep, pinching 
himself to keep himself awake. 

Then out of bed he crept, felt for his 
clothes which were close at hand, huddled 
thei on, put his feet into bis sii 
he dared not put on any boots, anc 
in the passage, 

His bed was near the door, which was for- 
tunate, for he thought, if he had to 
inany of the boys’ beds, his courage would 
have tailed hitn, 

Down the stairs he stole—oh! how they 
creaked—and unfastening the stutters 
one of the school-roomn windows, got out of 

into the garden. 

Butah! he hadn't ealeulated on the big 
doy, whose Kennel was bard by, and who 
Was outlin a 7 

“Dear, darling Ponto, cried the poor | 
tle fellow; “don’t bark, mny dear.’ 

And up he went, and stroked and patted 
the great mastifl, who, already Knowing the 
little fellow, put bis paws on his shoulders, 
and blieked his tace with ypreat appreciation. 
hor Ciristopher was tenderly kind to ani- 


got out 


tepcotapernit, 


it- 


nals, and he was rewarded for this now in 
his day of deep distress, 

Ponto did mot bark, 

Char istanpy! er Whispered t tidtai. 

“Ponto, Din very unhappy. To oam=orun 
itive AWAY, I wish I could take vou with 


mie. fonuly love you here, excepting Hu- 
bert and be can’t help me; and away he 
stole. 

Ashe got into the high road the early 
dawn of inorning gave him a little light. 


All was consternation in the sebool later 
Th Lhe: tbortdiigy, 

A boy missing ! 

Dr. Thornley summoned the whole 


seliool before hin. 

Could any boy give hin any intormation? 
lttubert came forward, 

“He said he should run away yesterday, 
sir; but] had no motion the poor boy would 


orecould, or I'd never bave Jett titi last 
miggiit.”’ 

“Why ?— for what reason?’ said) Dr. 
Thornley, his face growing sterner and 


raver, 
John Seton came forward, 
“Tin afraid, sir, there's verv bad bully- 


Iny in the lower sehool.” 

“So bad as this, thata boy should run 
away!’ said the doctor; “and you a re- 
fect t"’ ; 

The or mounted high in Johu Seton's 
fine vouny ta 

T'we , y 
‘i 6 

| "= 4? 

It ] ty 

May I Me aner li , sir? 44 ! 
j bis yolce GQuivering Wilh auxXiety, 





1 rs, as | 


—~ 


pass | 


His face wore a look of great relief as he 
read it. 

And he turned to poor Hubert. 

“Your brother is sate.”’ 

Then to the sehoo! he said : 


“T have just received this telegram, which 
I will read : 
“ “jeneral Sir Heury Graham, Sefton 


Middleborough. 
with ine. Shall 


Court, to Dr. Thornley, 
Christopher (rranain safe 
inaks full inquiries,’ ’ 

At Seft.un Court the same morningall] was 
lazy and quiet. 

The blinds drawn down the entrance 
door side of the house to Keepout the sun, 


but doors and windows were thrown wide 
open. 

An old gentleman sitting in his library, 
reading his paper. Something made him 
restless. 


He fidgeted. 
his ylasses, 

Then to hiinself he said: 

“T wish Henry was here. Shall write by 
nextinail, Why shouldn't bis wife come 
home and bring the children tere? I don't 
half like it gow that Charlie's mnarried, 
Perhaps she won't like the children. Got 
a craze on education, too. They overdo it. 
Dear me! I wonder where that fellow 
Thomas is?” 

And upgot the old gentleman and walked 
to the door. 

He had no sooner opened it than he gave 
a great start. 

*“Hullo—what on earth is this?" 

W hat was it he saw? 

His old dog Bevis, whose favorite sleep- 
ing place 
there as usual, but not asleep. 

Wide awake, us if on yuard. 

And marvel of marvels! a dear little fair- 


Something was wrong witb 


haired boy fast, fast asleep, with his head 
on the dog, who was lying so as to make 


himself into as comfortable a pillow as pos- 
sible, 

The old yentieman stared bard for a 
ininute, then began to shout tor Thornas, 
which woke the child, and he began to 
sob. 

“There, there!’ said the old general, 
“Who are you? You oughtn’'t to have come 
in without leave.” 

By this titne poor little Christopher, for it 


' 
eall forth a show of 


: | @ y § res. 
was the mat at the door, lying | and far more if for ourselves 


| was he, bad collected his scattered taculties | 


of | 


and catching hold of one of General Gra- 
bam’s hands, cried, “You're grandfather. 
Dotake care of me. Vin so unhappy at 
school: TL think I'inm too little. So T said I'd 


come off to vou. You wouldn't be as bad 
bas the boys? 

“Who who?” stammered the poor old 
| yeneral. 

“Pin litthe Christopher Graham. Unele 


grandiather’s knees, and 


Charlie sent me to sehooland I’tn too jittle, 
I expect. I ran away. IT know it was 
naughty, but forgive wine and don't send 
me back, & had tive shitlines in ay box, 
and [ran away in the night, and came here 
by the tr in theimorning;: and I asked 
where \ lived, and I walked from 
the station, and I saw the door Wide open, 
and T thought as it was yvrandfather’s house 
I imight come in: and | was afraid the 
dog, but he didn’t hurt ine, and I knelt 
down to pat him, and T suppose I was very 
tired, for | ean’t retnemnber anv more.’ ~ 

But he needed to say no more, for he was 
in his grandfather's arms, 

And Thomas was close by, and brought 
some wari tea very quickly; and a kind- 
looking old lady cacne, who said to Christo- 
pher she was his great-aunt Susan, and that 
he must be undressed and have a warm 
bath, and go to bed to get a sound sleep be. 
fore they let him tell them anything else, 

The very next evening Aunt Susan ealled 
Christopher into the library, 

There was bis very own Nellie sitting on 
Hubert standing 


aill 


7) here 


or 


by! 
Dr. Thornley had given Hubert one day's 
holiday to go and see Christ ypher, ; 
Later in the evening they were all three 
assembled in a pleasant ¢ SV rootn, looking 
over fanny Gld preture-books, which d 
Aunt Susan turned out of hie 


Kind 


r treasures, 


‘Als well that ends well,” said Hubert: 
“but vou mustn't run away from sehoo] 
When you re bigger, old boy. You’re only 
forgiy because you'r 4 baby \ 
. 7 ; 

| 
‘ Ss gra r 

‘ 

= s CA A 
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|} time 





“And you bear an ancient name, and 


| come of anoble race. ‘We must do tee 
duty, come what will." 
And Christopher never forgot these 


words. 
—_—- 2 —...___ 


UNGRACIOUSNESS. — There is a certain 
kind of manner, common to a good nui. 
ber of persons,that cannot be called by any 
better tern than ungraciousness. pili 

It consists of a stiff, unoonciliatory bear- 
ing, an iinappreciative habit of mind, and 

sive receiving of favers; of a lofty hear. 
ing towards inferiors in position, an unfor- 
tunate inappropriateness of speech, and an 
inability to grasp the moods ot others, 

The suitability of the word was made ap- 
parent once, in the writer's hearing, by the 
rewark of a lady, whose little daughter, a 
clever, engaging child inthe hotne circle, 
assumed a stolid silence on being present 
with strangers, and a detertuined refusal to 
respond to any advances, 

Said the aggrieved inainma, “I am sorry 
to have to own it, but she is a most ungra- 
cious child.’ And the word fitted the case 
exactly. 

There was no timidity in the little one, 
nor was she obstinate, for she went and 
caine at bidding; bat her behavior was, as 
her mother truly said, ungracious, 

Ungraciousness is wholly opposed to all 
our ideas of good breeding. 

Its possessor will never come up to our 
standard of atrue gentleman or gentiewo. 
inan, although possibly well-born and 
well-educated. 

The sensation of insecurity, and of being 
on the lookout for soine ill-jadged speech, 
dissipates that sate and calin atmosphere 
which surrounds the truly refined. 

There is always a nervous dread of what 
nay come next, and a feeling of @onstraint 
Is wenerated, 

To those who are much in the society of 
the ungracious there is fostered, insensibiy, 
a guarded carefulness as to topics likely to 
ungraciousness, and a 
cautious inanner of feeling their way on a 
subject, so to speak, very trying to those 
having to practice it. 

Yet, with every care taken, the failing 
will appear, and alinost always when least 
expected, and on occasions seemingly the 
least calling for it. 

The recipient of favors tromvthe ungra- 
ciousis to be pitied. However substantial the 
benetit, there is asad feeling of diseomtort 
and hutniliation in its acceptance; for the 
pleasant, gracious manner of giving, which 
so sweetens the gift, is lacking. 

The ungracious often humiliate, although 
they generally do unwittingly; and 
there is hardly any task more repugnant to 
ones, feelings than having to ask a favor of 
them. 

How weshrink fromit! if only for others 
Even -vhen 
pretty certain of its being granted,we know 
just the grating little sentence by which 
the granting will be accompanied, and the 
ungracious air, rutting our temper and 
spoiling due gratitude. 

To be in any position of dependence upon 
the ungracious Is what it would be cruel to 
wish one’s worst enemy. 

The humi'iations are oft-recurring, and 
what really seein reminders of dependence 
and little hints, and inuendoes are given, in 
sublime unconsciousness, more especiaily 
when the ungraciousness coines froin stu- 
pidity. 

Sut whatever the cause of ungracious- 
ness, the unpleasant fact remains that nui 
bers of persons afflicted with it—and, whiat 
is worse, afflicting others with it--are about, 

They jar upon our sensibilities, and they 
vive us inany arebuffh. We are generally 
all unprepared for their ungraciousness, 

We doakind act, sometimes at cost of 
and money, and the chilling ac- 
knowledgement first surprises, and then 
angers us. 

Or it may merely be the common cour- 
tesies of daily life; whatever it is, we are 
put down somehow, and are resentful. 

And yet, when we cuoine to reflect how 
unaware the object of our resentment is of 
his or her work, we feel ourselves in the 
Wrong to take offence. 

Have not many of us listened with aston- 
ishinent to ungracious words, and been wit 
nesses of an uUNyracious inanner, and really 
wondered bow such woraseould be spoken, 
and manner shown, with uncousciwus- 
ness ? 

It has seemed quite inexplicable to us 
Aud if we are led, in astate of exasperation, 
to anathematize an ungracious person, the 
recommendation is given, to “Never mind,” 
and the explanation added, ‘It is hus (or 
her) way.”’ Yes, their way; their untortu- 
hate, aggravating, chilling, repellent way, 
we are led tosupplement; bat, all the saie. 
it is not easy to take it unmoved. 

For those ungracious persons who are 
aware of their Ruling and regret it, we all 
feel sorry ; but for the conceited ones, °F 
those so dull they blunderon unknowingly, 
we can only feel aversion. 

—_——<  —————- —- 
Important, 

Philadel phians arriving in New York ¥'@ 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the oth 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Chureh and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 


Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Central 
$3 Car- 


so 


Depot in twentv minutes, and save 

wre Hire. Jt enroute to Saratoga or omer 
~ ' er resorts via Grand Centra Depot, 

Baggage will be transfered [rot Hot 
Depot, FREI 600 Elegant r 

~ ir ns S&S] and upwards r da 
Restaurant the best and cheapest n tue 
Citv. Families can live better Ir less 
money attbe Grand Union, than at any 


Other first class hotel in the city. 
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FAREWELL. 





BY FANNY FORRESTER,. 





Like wandering ghosts the wintry winds are roaming 
Throagh shivering boughs—ny star illumes the sky, 
a. side by side, we lingerin the gloaminyg, 
Hand claeping hand, though we have said Good- 
bye! 
vid on my bosom es thy parting token 
Fast fall my tears, for [ remember when 
Phe fond good-bye in playful mood was spoken, 
While hope kept whispering we should meet again, 


With thee I shared the suinmer’s golden pleasures ; 
Ahme, how gaily danced its hours away ! 

Bleeding and torn, my breaking heart still treasures 
The tender memory of each vanished day 

Dear hours of rapture! gone beyond reealling, 
Dead as the flowers we gathered in the past ! 

The night has come, our mingled s‘ghs are falling 
Like mournful requieims on the wailing blast. 


Bend low, my dearest, e’er we part tor ever, 
Whisper once more that IL am all thine own! 
Touch with thy loving lips before we sever 
The pallid cheek that glowed for thee alone 
Ah love, remember, when thy life seems lonely, 
When fortune’s fickle blast blows wild and chill, 
One faithful heart lives on thy memory only, 
One constant bdsom holds thine image still, 


I feel thy fervent lips upon my tresses— 

Love's tenderest phrases thou art murmuring now! 
Thy trembling fingers raise with fond caresses 

The wanwering locks from off my aching brow ! 
Over hilland dale the angry winds are sweeping, 

As though to tear me from thy last embrace 
Nor dare these eyes, so vainly, wildly weeping 

Take their last look of thy beloved face. 


Farewell, farewell! Oh, love! can I be dreaming ! 
I call thy name and yet thou dost not stay ! 

Nor twinkling star, nec round white moon is beaming 
To light thee, dearest, on thy cheerless way, 
Farewell, farewell—love, wrecked with mighty 

row, 
Wrings from the tortured heart that anguished cry; 
Fierce winds will cease, dark clouds disperse to-mor- 
row, 
But suffering love bleeds on, and will not die ! 
aE ~ 


AT THE TABLE 


sor- 


N China the great mass of the people have 

only two meals a day, though laboring 
men while hard at work insist upon three 
square meals. 

Bow]s and chopsticks are arranged on the 
bare boards. In the centre of the table are 
arranged dishes containing pickled fish, 
boiled pork, some salt vegetables, and per- 
haps a curd made of lentils. The smell of 
garlic and oil is almost enough to knock one 


down. 
The men sit on stools around the table, 
and it the weather is hot, divest them. 


selves of every stitch of clothing save the 
tucked-up pants. 

When they are ready for the fray, in 
comes a serving man, bearing a luge bucket 
of rice steaming hot, the contents of which 
he commences to shovel into the bowls on 
the table. 

Each man takes his chopsticks, digs into 
the central dishes and fishes out several 
pieces of meatinto his bowl. Raising the 
bow] to his face, he pokes the rice and meat 
into his gaping mouth. 

The chopsticks are plied so rapidiy and 
continuously, mastication occupies 
such a small partof the process, that the 
whole basinful of rice soon disappears as it 


and 


by magic. 


THE SATURDAY 
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EVENING POST. 
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ance to accept the honored position. There 

are, of course, no ladies present, the deni 

zens of the ‘‘inner apartments’ being con- 

tent with peeping through the curtains at 
| their lord's guests. 

In the banqueting room is a red, lac: 

| quered “‘cight fuiry-table’’ destitute of any 

approach toa table-cloth, tor who but a 
| barbarian would spread the festal board 
| with a white cloth, associated only with 
_mourning, death and the grave ? 
| On this table are arranged in symmetrical 
| rows dishes of ripe and preserved fruits and 
| four plates containing salted eggs, pickled 
fish, ham, and salt vegetables. 

The feast is opened by the host pouring 
out to each guest a cup of wine, the guest 
placing one hand to the cup, bending for- 

yard and exclaiming : 

“In koi, in koi !'’—*I don't deserve, I 
don’t deserve !"" 

The host makes a move,and amidst many 
gracetul bowings and turnings, the cups are 
drained at one lift. 

Fruits are eaten first, afte? which comes 
a waiter with a rinse bow! and a pipe of to- 
bacco, which he prepares and lights for the 
guests. 

These are only minor preliminaries to the 
dinner. The first course comes in, consist 
ing perhaps ofa rich soup made of the edi 
| ble bird’s nest, shark’s fin 





and sea-slug, 
| with mushrooms and pigeons’ eggs floating 
| on the top. 

If one could forget the sickening ingre 
dients, the grimy hands that prepared the 
dish, and the dirty kitchen where it was 
cooked, he would probably say it was the 
finest soup he had ever tasted. By the time 
the guests have smoked a few whiffs from 
their hubble-bubbles, the next 
ready. 

The courses are too numerous for descrip. 
tion, but here is a bill of fare of a meal that 
it takes three hours to get through with : 

First course—Birds’-nest soup, as above 
described. 

Second course— Fried fish and roast pork; 
wild duck and cabbage. 

Third course—Stewed bamboo 
mushrooms, chicken and ham. 

Fourth course—Stewed fish; shell fish. 

Fifth course—Boiled fish, with a vegeta 
ble mixture called tsoi. 

Sixth course—Sugared duck and chicken. 

Seventh course—Pheasant and chicken 
fried in oil. 

Eighth course—Lumps of mutton fried in 
pork fat. 


course is 


shoots, 


—<_> - > 


é Brains of bold. 


Oaths are hell’s password. 


Humanity is the son of God. 

Let us do what we can while we can. 

The implements that hew characters are 
the acts of life, 
bitter words, 


Soit words, warm friends ; 


lasting enemies. 





Once, twice, three times, perhaps, is that | 
bow] replenished, and as quickly emptied 
aS before. 


is a perfect man, 


What is often taken for decision of char- 





Having reached the limit of his capacity, 
le takes half adozen whiffs from a brass 
hubble-bubble pipe, drinks a cup or two of 
tea, and resumes his task, or makes night | 
hideous by unearthly snoring. 

Among the well-to do classes, fresh fish, 
fowl and pork are the main articles of diet. 
Beef is seldom tasted, the transmigration fear | 
of the beef-eaterand butcher in the next 
life being sufficient to deter all right-minded | 
people from encouraging the slaughter of 
the noble animal that plows their ficlds. 

Mutton is expensive, and lacks the flavor 
of our home breeds. Cattle are imported 
for foreigners’ use, and even if there were 
no beet and mutton, the Canton markets 
abound with delicious fish, poultry, game, 
and all kinds of delicious tropical fruits, 
which make the retired merchant almost 
sigh tor the flesh-pots of China. 

A banquet at the house ot a Chinese gen- 
tleman is something to be dreaded. Were 
the sight or smell of the various dishes at 
all tempting, the dread of offendiag his 
host’s prejudices, or transgressing the pro- 
prieties by some awkward movement or 
trivial blunder, is stfficiently embarrassing 
lo take aw ay the guest's 


appetite 
i re 


m 
worthiness and showing hi reiuct 


his un 





acter is nothing but bigutry. 


Our true 


charities; we gain as we 


acquisitions our 


give, 


lie only ip 


Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue | 


keepeth his soul froi troubles, 


Learn in childhood, if you can, that hap- 
} 


piness is not outside, but inside. 
It is a great mistake toavoid actual duties 
while planning linayiuary oues, 
Nobody likes to be contradicted, 


outradiction ts deserved, 


even 
when 
Itis the best proof of the virtues of a 
family circle to see a happy fireside, 
The 
burdens, the 
It is not cowardly to yield to necessity, 
nor courageous to stand out against it, 


more we help ovbers to bear their 
lighter our own will be, 


Takeaway man’s hope of heaven, and 
the devil could dispense with his recruiting stations, 
Littleness of 


nind makes one obstinate. 


One is unwilllug to believe what lies beyond his 
sight 
The most delicate, the most sensible oi 


all pleasures consists in promoting the pleasures of 


others. 
Value noman for his opinion, but esteem 


him according as his life co. responds to the rules of 
piety and isti 


which, if it grows not 
gather u 


a fruit 


Happiness Is 


n nN ednotexpect t 


Orie Trower, 








It any man offend not in word, the same 





6 


i. &@ Cue 
Femininities. 

A rich dress is not worth a straw to one 
who has a poor mind, 

One of the most successful druggists in 
New Oricans is a woman. 

Milliners’ bills are the tax on the male sex 
for the beauty of the temale, 

We are often selfish in our love, desiring 
more to be loved tn return than to benefit the object 
of our affections. 

No woman can be handsome by the force 
of features alone, any more than she can be witty 
only by the help of speech, 

Several States prohibit a woman from 
making a will, We notice, however, in spite of the 
law, that they generally have one. . 

Emily Faithtul says there is no country in 
the world in which husbands are so good, kind, and 
80 affectionate, as in the United States. 

Mrs. Pheebe 8. Paine, of Boston, has a 
patenttor a coffee-clearer, which !s all it professes to 
be; a thoroughly good article for its purpose. 

Mary P. Gartrell, Indianola, Iowa, dur 


ing the week ending July 1, took « patent fora step- 
ladder, and Mary Gillette took one tor a pan. 


———+ 





There should be, methinks, as little merit | 


in loving a woman for her beauty as in loving a man 
for his prosperity, both being equally subject to 
change 

‘‘No, George,’ 
alone possess my love—but I 
else could he do but take her direct to the lee cream 
saloon ? 

‘‘My Daughter Paints,’’ is the title of a 
new novel, 
a mighty mean man who would give the girl away in 
that style. 

She had false teeth, and false 
bright-eved 


And she probably powders, too, but it is 


hair, but 
and sweet-ltem- 


**With all thy false, I love 


she was rosy -cheeked, 
pered, and her lover said; 
thee still.’* 

Female conductors are employed now on 
the Valparaisa, Chill, street cars, in 
male conductors are stated tw have been a success for 
some time past. 


Santiago, fe- 


A St. Louis doctor says that sweetmeats, 
bonbona, ice cream, jludigestion, head- 
ache, congestion of the liver, and are a great source 
of boils and pimples. 

We don’t know just exactly how it is in 
other places, out ln Camden a woman will answer a 
call by a telephone without stopping tu brush her 
teeth and fix her hair. 


ete., Cause 


Overheard on the grand stand: ‘Should 
you not like to serape that girl's face with 
per, Madge?’ Now, isn’t that a dreadiul way of «x- 


pressing a hilly complexion ¢ 

Dr. Willis announces the fact that ‘‘moth 
ers-in-law are not laughedatin Persia.*’ 
He must be a bold, bad man, without any 
would laugh athis mother-in-law, 


Miss Mary M. Seymour has been recently 
appointed Commissioner of Deeds tor New Jersey, by 
Governor Abbott, She is the first 
took testimony in a New Jersey court, 

It is best when folks are courting that 
they find out faults beforehand, When you marry as 
sinners you will be more apt to live as saints 
when you marry as saints, to live as saints, 


Same here. 
hair, who 


woman who ever 


——— a 


News Notes. . 


White fleas are the latest Georgia sensa- 
tion. 

In Japan the sandals are left outside of 
house. 

California Chinamen have adopted the 
bicycle. 

There are over three thousand pawnshops 
in Loudon. 

Corns and bunions, says a Pittsburg doc 
tor, are inherited. 

About 40,000,000 pennies were coined in 
the United Sta’es last year. 

Diarrhoea is the invariable warning and 
precursor of an attack of cholera. 

Alex. H. Stephens’ library, which cost 
$20, 000, has been sacrificed for Quo. 

The people of this country consume $100, - 
000, 000 worth of patent medicines every year. 

In St. Louis, says one of its newspapers, 
four-fifths of the luhabitants have taken to chewing 
gum, 

Goats have become a nuisance in the East 


indies, There are 14,000,040 0f them in the Madras 
presidency. 





A farmer named Stinson, at Eaton, Ga., 
hasa calf that manages to get along comfortably with 


| a wooden leg. 


she said, ‘‘you, and you | 
like lee eream.’’ What | 


| 


| 


If people die of cholera it will not be the 
fault of the doctors. They offered 
45 go-: alled cures, 

A prisoner in an Indiana jail is said to 
have no less than ten wives living, and he 
professional Mormon, either, 


the public 


is not 


Enough copies of the tariff speeches de- 
livered in the last Congress were printed to give one 
towvery voter in the country, 
he 
spoke to a 


General Wallace says that although 
lived in Turkey three years, he 
Turkish woman during that time, 


never 


The female members of the Connecticut 
Salvation Ariny wear Jerseys upon 
seription: ‘Dead to the World," 


which ts the in- 


The present strength, numerically, of 
Freemasonry throughout the world ts placed at 134, 
(BS lodges, with 15,000,000 members, 


Mud-baths are given at Richfleld Springs, 


for rheumatism. The victln is submerged in a 


| clayey substance nearty to bie ears, 


sand-pa- | 


than | 


A woman should not scream at the sight | 


ot a mouse. It lets the ferocious animal know right 
where she Is located, atter which It nay advance with 
the certainty of death upon its quivering prey, 


No girl is plain, says Mr, Ruskin, who is 
well-bred, kind or modest, 


want of manners or of heart, 
some kind of bardness ol heart o1 


All real deformity means 
All real ugliness ineans 
vulgarity of edu- 


cation, 
Ten years ago a woman of Harlem, N., 
Wee 


physician removed it from 


other dav a 

When the 
needle was removed It was a» bright as the day it was 
turned out of the factory. 


run a needle tuto her foot, and the 


her breast. 


Impecunious young men are pouring in- 
to the tie'r best girl 
polsoned and bursting 


ears ol dreadtal stories of 


lce cream soda fountains, 


but the courageous maidens are loo brave tu be tright- 
ened by unseen dangers, 


When a girl is standing at the front gate 


waiting for her beau, five minutes seem to be about 
av hour's time: but after he comes, and the two are 
‘all alone by themselves’’ tn the parlor, an hour 
skips by in five minutes, 

She was a sweetly inexperienced young 


housekeeper, as may be gathered by ber remark when 
some one suggested that she spring 
miattrasses, ‘‘Yeos, °° she sald, ‘if they are in season, 
of course we must have some.” 


should purchase 


Ir is said that, when garments were first 
doled out, man gave woman the petticoat, He did it 
to prevent her from running after hin in all bis plea- 
sures and pursuits, He saw that If she once got rid 
of that article she would be bis equal. 


A mother, in Sweden, walking home with 
ber litule girl one fine stariit evening, seeing ber look 
Was thinking. 
“if the 

the 


up now and then, aske dof what she 
**l was thinklug,”* little 
side of heaven is se what 
ee: 


said tie one, out- 


grand, tiust Inside 
One thousand eight hundred and siaty 


nine work-people get their living in Paris by making 


personal decorations and habiliments for pet dogs. 
Every dog having any claim to be well cared for, 
wears tall boots of doeskin when he is takeu oul fut 
a walk. 

“Don’t you think you have a good 
mamma, to spread such nice large ‘ f bread a 
Jam for vou? eabd an old lady t * 
wae OF rying ? tea ve 


js nothing #o lovely ia hature ae art 


The Prince of Monaco, who was recently 
saved from bia sinking yacht, is famous 
Rurope for his brutality to bis wife, 


throughout 


A 24,000 candle-power electric light will, 
ina week or two, be placed in position at Hell Gate, 
N. Y., to lluminate that dangerous channet. 

In Walla Walla, W. T., a model city of 
7,00 inhabitants, a municipal ordinanee prohibits 
any boy or girl from being out alene after dark. 

The surprising fact appears that Germans 
make up more than half the list of 424 suicides in this 


country during the mouths of March, April and 
May. 

The use of opera chairs instead of pews, 
in charches, is being advocated in New York. One 


house of worship already has them tn use in the gal- 
lery. 


General Grant has, since misfortune be 
fel him, reduced his stable to one horse, @ large bay, 
behind which, lua modest coupe, he takes his dally 
airing at Long Branch. 


A man who was hanged out in Indiana, 
made no speech from tac gallows. He merely nodded 
tuthe clergyman asthe trap was sprung and 


tered, 


mut- 
‘See you later 


A Cincinnati jury that had been out 22 
hours the other day, In a homicide case, resorted to 
prayers for guidance, and then united ln a verdiet of 


‘murder in the first degree,’’ 

Southey records in his ‘‘Commonplace 
Book’ more than #), - 
O00 cases OF smallpox, sald he had never met with the 
disease In a person with red of light faxen batr. 


thata physician who had secn 


The Parisian dandies have revolted against 


the claw-hammer frock coat, aud the correct costame 


for evening parties now is a Line coat with gilt) but 


tons, and pearl-yray trouser 

A change of style has been ordered in 
prison garments by the Conucccleuwt State prisen di- 
rectors for the convicts in that State If«reatter the 
prison sult will bevall gray, lustead of hall black as 
before, 


A raiser of geese inthe suburbs of Pough 
keevsie, N.Y... Moding it bispomsible to tdentify her 
birds that so frequently intermingled with the flocks 
of others, bas painted their heads and wings as green 
as grase. 


The Selectmen of Lisbon, No H., have 
pald bounties on eight Sundred and ifly wouwdlehucks 
Lhibe seus. Tt is sad Cheat the bueporting 
woodchuck talls from Vermont aod gettlig the boun- 
ty on them. 


boys are 


Two young gisls have gone into business 
at Holyoke, A 
**Dolls’ 
anda vomimany litthe girls are seen emerging 
from the door with dolle iu their arime. 


as dolls’ dressimakers, sign is hung 


out which reads dresses made and sold 


here. 


Rev. Joseph Cook has been figuring about 
ile 


our tuture population, estimates that in the 


year liour population will be #8) ee ee + the 
vear Ze it will tee Sm) (i fam la the year 2am it will 
bee Lette tm aed iu the year 260it alll 1 3m, - 


\ case was recently betore the authori 


“4 th Vs ’ sreeu Was 


lea ~ parc hwamy ’ ‘ of x 


Tue 




































































































































Beneath the Sea. 


BY EK. LIN WOOD eMITH. 





Y. ay. sir, Dm an old man new, and 
Il we = “one Ope ar idowns in my 


I liie,an! | owld tell vou of many 
queer things that have happened, = ye 


* Boagtite ir, coome Michaelmas, I shall 
be 4 =? kKethatone inost be main 
Biin t } (eee asiyiit of things. 

‘And I sAvethiok we @allors have tng 
eer Chances | ' ” Bangers, - “we are bere 
aud there aut «,nelbow, our life seeus «© 
purpeme to fring out ail the seuliée tadene 


has ith ei 
“Have bever been out ina storm’? Avy, 


Toniod one + omen —eome of ern bere close 
te fin t lirty old town, as sine call 
heer Janice spt to me, tor ty father 


asthe mate o' the Fair Sally that plied 

tween Hull and Hamturgh for wswore years 
toan | ean @runt; and in our little exttage 
viocvler Ll was born, and ever tmarket-lay, 
when a lad, | wentinto Hull; and when 1 
was tired o° the streeta and houses, I used ty 
Ket we down to the harbor and watel, the 
big ships and the outlandian crews, and I 
heard o° the wonders o’ foreign parts, till a! 
tmiy beart was set to goto sea. 

“My mother would have kept ine back — 
ah! she knew enough of tue errors lie 
deeno—but I eouldna’ stay, an’ | went. 

ad I he life bent ? Ay, ye Want to - eep ine 
tthe storm! 

“Yeu, vea, I've been oot in her, and mor 
than one brave f pw I've just laid in her 
ail Pent ome 

“Siiall Lteli you of the awfullest time I 


ever did see? 

“Ay. then I will. but nav te é wit 
down sir—the k is dry ¥y and aun 
le warin toee«lav. 

“It's inan’ vears ay ‘ wivat yoing 
tor tell, for ir W * was tut a achilte 
twenty ther nd uow anear toe sixty. 


Ah! our hearts were sore tor Willie. He 
aee ned Zone ee if AWAY n is 1 
aod te. 

“Poorold witie used to liea ine biguts 
anid pray forthe boy Whe wess vl% Teak. 
ing her beart. 

“For many atime he w 1! cone home 
all raviriy drunk, and curse the poor souls 
who called bitn son. 

‘Twas no use to pray or urge lilin, be 
wenton in bis wav—ragywed, srtlisii, tite r- 
abie—tull at last. 'n agit one night at tie 
Bu ‘Tavern me tothe harbor, sir he 
neariv Killed tip Tors Nichols, 

“‘Tnen Willie was) frightened, and made 
oft: and for two long years we heard naught 
the lad. 

1 wot sour, IT did. 

Mv mates used to leave ine alone; for 
how could Dobe jolly when I, who never 
a re owed thouey, Was iti ue th because of 
W ‘ 

“For Dhalto pay,or the men in blue 
rrantforhim. Ana 


would ba’ took outa wa 
mv father's watel: lad t be pawned, atc 
miv old Janet tad te wow itatiew suaAWw 
-and she so thin and weakly. So, Geeod for- 
ive ine, sir, butin inv teert I vowed Td 
never set eves on \W ile wore, 
‘ . 


Ltve storin 
‘Lin acomin’ toit now. “was in No- 
vember, and Twas tome for a spell, and 
iad | was, forthe wile was down at deaths 
door, and | eouldna’ abide to be away. 
“She lav all day so white and weak and TI 
echid ber tuat she did noteare wo live even 


for ime, and I loved her, sir, aye, and would 
ha’ died to save her! 

“So this nigit I just was fast in the 
house, 

“It had been blow ti ‘ lay, in’ I Knew 


weshould tia a real trestier, 

‘So when the day woreon, | piled apthe 
fire and sat tne down, suriv like, to SinoOke 
my plpe aud look aller the dear old woman 
whe @euld hardly spesak at all. 

“How fat the wind got up,and how black 
it grew 

“Every pane of glass seemed to shike, 
and for ell l thunmy otv coats afore Uie door, 
the wind yot in somelow, and Mapped away 
at the candle. 

*T listened to toe waves; sure they roared 
and dastied as |] liad never beard therm, and 
the uthwier sweil was aw i ike, 


“HKBytne-bv the rain splashed avain the 
t 
t 


piass, and the tial Sputtered down th 
ChimBblve Cw w@ tiipeul lo iste y 
iT. 

“Presentiv Junet sald, ‘Roger, wonder 


| ” 


where Lire lerv is 

“And I started to inv feet, and said,‘Curse 
hii!’ 

“May I be forgiven, but I eonld not help 
it. 

“Then his mother fell toervin’, and her 
breath @ome so thick and fast, and she 
looked that white [T was secured. 

"My lass,’ [ eried, tiv poor lass, forzive 
me. Don't die and leave tue, tor Dua tard 
and bad away frou: ve, tiny lass.’ 

“And she just pot ter thin armap round 
mv neck, and held me so and sobbed on, 
Rhett jay so stiil I th piiggiat laer geonie, 

‘Thad netisinded meofthe wind but 


now tue cot seeuimed to roek, amd IT laid 
my bead down aud Kissed ber nee and 
prayed tu die. 

“Then IT yot a sup of indy and touched 
the poor, white lips, and a to wm surldders Che 


door burst Open, aud there were uv 
inatles, 


* ‘Come, Roger,’ they said, ‘we wart you 
lad. The ‘ife-boat must yz Live 3 4 
ship fou ideriny m Sight aticd ( i 
ad! 

Phey kre I was r ] 
na rperve 
} said 
‘ - m 
- w > 
J gh to . as | x 
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of water ran fro 
n’ but abeowe the sound 


He éreamt ber beart—bter truest lore, bed 


To drop Miss Duan, anc 


(gh) ln. eee Ve 





NAME AND NATURE. 





His same was Ker, be loved one Bessie Denn, 


4 per rowuth, high le hs owes cstcem. 


o 4 


Led beped together they foal 


sat one letec a4 ser doent sor care. 
cree day be oai4, “1 m sore you wii agree 
i with a will prepare 


Your oridal robes, aod take ep Mrs. Key 


She shook ber bead, and thus made quick reply: 


l carce cate your Wishes cau consent, 
eit I ds, °s plain before my e7e- 
Tt » tlews 7 might think quite different- 


Tha: | fact. os ant se Could see, 


By such an act a lyuso-Re} Il would be.” 


—Wa. MackIstTos GF. 


_  —_— 


Humorous. 


A band box—The orchestra enclosure 
When is water like fat? When it’s drip 
-_ 

When are twoapples alike? When they 


ya 


To the man hoeing his own row the world 
pee aiivieg 


When is a chimney like a chicken! When 


a little fout. 
, Ys | oa 9 > 2.° 
Why is & Coli. LIKE 2 e€fe Because it 
~~ t ts roae 
It is all verv we try te a hat wee 
a r * “ ra r 
er wary 


What is that which has never been felt 


earda, never existed, never will exist, a 
as a aAUe Nothing 
Pr - P * r 
I sso [(x« rsavyvs the €arth Is s i 
That expla . e gues a 
a aie « ° 
Ti x } +) 
na. Wasa ) es slat 54 i 
giar as he tum? lover the fence, leay x a part 
. antal witt € * 


Smal! bov—‘‘Pa, did you know ma long 


Now. then, Patrick,’ said the merchant 


w office boy, ‘‘suppeuse vy 4 Pr the ma 


‘ 


**VYis, sor: an’ what k tof ale wud ye be wa itin’, 


or—Indian male or oat male’"* 


i sal) iife’s p nate sE 


re ma married her?’ Pa I didn't I didn't 





tod my bands 


VY bend str Airprecd thy, 


A Safeguard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and Jungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, ax a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in ail affections 
of this class. That eminent physician, 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

“Medical ecience has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant so good ae AYER 's® CHERRY 
PEctoraL. It is Jnvaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.’ 

The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-l.aown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicage, 
lll., who says :— 

“T hare never found, in thirty-five years of 
tinuous study and practice of medicine, any 
reparation of so great value as ATER's CHERRY 
"ECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breake up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anrthing elee in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary afectivus.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Ix not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
su\ing the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offers d to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
wbandoned, and there is not a pewson 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for anv threat or lung disease suscep- 
tible of cure, who has not been rte 
well by it. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, 
und even acute Pneumonia, und has 
saved many patients in the carlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
Biedicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant tu the taste, and is 
neoded hy every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AY ERS HERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 

These are all plain facts, which can be 
Verified by anybody. and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase. 
Sold by all druggists. 





Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


= Spo. No.2 


Nervous Debility, Vita Weeiness, 


cy Ow " 8 
i 
iress. Hum shre pe 
ee inoe o., 109 F areys Homnopa thi 





R. R. R. 


RADWAY'S READY RELUEP 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 


cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





In from one totwentr mrinutes, pever falls to - 
lbeve PAIN with one thorough application. No mat 
ter how violent or excruciating the pain, the Bbv.- 


matic, Betridden, Infirm Crippled, Nervoes. \X-.-. 
ralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, Rap. 
WAYS BEADY BELIEP «i! afford inst: 


ease 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY BELIEF is the calry 
remedial agentin vogee that will instantly stop pris 
It instaatiy relieves and soon cures. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA 


Seiatica, 

Headache, 
Toothache, 
Inflammation, 
Asthma, 

Influeuza, 

Difficult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


DYSENTERY,DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS 





Ii a few mormment>, When taken aceor me te 

rect s re (fa.ups, “ta > rot i 
Hearthorta, Sick Headacih Sommer Compiaint 
Diarrhawa, Dysentery, Codie, W i in the Bowels, 
and all internal Pa s 


Travelers sbould always carry a lhottie of BAB. 
WAYS READY RELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness oF oe from 
change of water, It is better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


‘Malaria in its Various Forns, 


Fever and Ague. 


There is not a remeial agent inthe world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Bilious, 
Scariest, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers (aided br 
Radway's Pills) so quick as Radwavy's Ready Re- 
lief. Price fifty cents. Svid by druggists. 


DR. RADW AY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladderand Lis er Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Heaith & Vigor. 


Radway s Sarsaparillian Resolvant. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
psirand invigorate the broken-duwn and wasted 
bedy. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure. 


THE SKIN, 


After a few davs use of the Sarsaparillian, becomes 
clear and beautiful. Piupies, blotches, black spots, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sures and ulcers 8008 
cured, Persons suffering from scrofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eves, mouth, ears, legs, throat and 
Kiauds, thathave accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases or mercury, or from the use of 


corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
Sarsaparillisn is continned a sufficient time to make 
it s impression on the svatem 


One bottle ¢ ontains more of the active principles ot 
medi ine tha: anyother preparation, Taken in Tea- 
spoontrol Doses, while othe eae 7 five or six times 
as mu h. Seld by enaeete. rice §1 per bottle. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coatea with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
Bs Observe the follow beg exmptoms | resulting 
from diseases of the digestive organs: onstipa- 
tien, Inward Piles, Fullness of the aaah in the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartbart 
Disgust of Food, Fulness or Weight in the tomar’ 
Sour Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering att 
Heart. Choking or Suffocating Sensation when Bg 
iving posture, Dimness of Vision. Dots or Webs a 
fore the Sight. Fever and Dull ain in the He ad, = 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Ue naaes 
yee Pain in the Side, Chest, ae " and Sad 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


“ tter «st > to RADWAY & CO. Ne 
32 Warren street. New York 
ao t 


TO THE ‘PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radwary's, a! 
bame ‘‘Radway’’ ison whatyou buy. 
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 -Facetie. 


Why is a tale bearer like a bric klayer? 
Because he raises stories. 

‘‘Time is money,’” said the seedy man 
when he spouted his watch. 
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A Boston firm advertises ‘‘shoes for elope- | 


ments.** They don’t squeak. 

What sweetmeat do you get by slamming 
a door on your fingers? Jaim.- 

Why isa tramp like the servant girl? Be 
cause he lives out by the month. 

Why are fixed stars like pens, ink and 
paper? Because they are stationary. 

Why may carpenters believe there’s no 
such thing as stone? Because they never saw it. 

Why would tying a slow horse toa 
seem to linprove lis pace ? 
him fast. 


The English is a wonderful language. A 


Because it would make 


New York tenement house fifteen stories high is 


called a flat. 


A young man 
success is attained, 
marry arich wife. 


earnestly inquires how 
The best way we knowor is to 


What is the difference between an auction 
and sea-sickness? One is a sale of effect; the other is 
the effects of a sail. 

A Boston lady boasts of having raised 
onions measuring fifteen inches in diameter. Noneed 
of her keeping a dog. 

A French barber's signboard 
**To-morrow the public will be 
ly.** Of course it is always 


reads thus: 
shaved pratuitous- 
**to-morrow,** 


Why is a bee-hive like a bad potato? Be 
cause a bee-hive isa bee-holder, and a beholder is 
a spectator, an‘ a spect-tater is a bad potato. 

A magistrate once consoled a man who 
complained that Justice had not been done by lim, 
by the remark that it was ‘‘very lucky for biim.*’ 

When a concern fails in China the debt- 

rs’ heads are cut off and thrown in with the assets. 
fiat is the way their creditors get a head of them. 

Before a druggist sells a customer qut- 
nine pills he always goes tothe back end of his shop, 
takes off his conscience, and locks it up in his safe, 

What is the difference between 
gun and a hired masquerade costume ? One is fired 
and doesn’t hit, and the other is hired and doesn’t 
ft. 

“Trust men, and they will trust you,”’ 
sald Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
will bust you, ’’ 
uth 


‘Trust men, and they 
save an ordinary every-day business 


“Now, Lord, if you will give me your at- 
tention just a moment,’’? is the manner in which a 
Montana minister began a prayer on a recent Sab- 
bath. 


Why have all fruit trees military propen- | 
ities’ Because, when young, they are well-trained; 
they produce many kernels, and their shoots are very 


straight. 





how 


made by 


A Hibernian traveler, expressing 
cheering and comtortable the roads are 
lnilestones, suggests thatit would be a great) im- 


provement if they were nearer each other, 

One of the most prevalent superstitions 
about precious stones ts the superstition that most of 
the alleged diamonds worn in che ears of the ladies 
and shirt-tronts of gentlemen are precious, 

How foolish most of our 
For in.tance, 


proverbs are 

it is said that a straw shows which way 
Kdows it is the 
wind which shows which way the straw blows, 


the wind blows, when everybody 


The question for discussion at a recent 
Ineeting of scientists was: “*Which travels tastest, 
heator cold #7?" [Tt was decided in favor of heat, a- 
inany present had often been able to catch cold, 


Perhaps after all there is too much free 


dom in the country, Our youths raise what they are 


pleased bo call moustaches 


pou the slightest provo 

ition, and society is powerless lo prevent the out- 
ray 

Observation of a new roller-skater: Some- 


times, befor sitting down, you Kick oul violoutly at 
Nothing with preat rapidity, wand ti hate uN 
‘*Riackety lambang! dum hicke y: bany tng! 
wl 
—_—_— © <—— 
Superfluous Hair 
Madame Wamwoold’s Spec ifle permanentl « 
Superfuous Uair without injuring the «k1 ~* 
circular, Madame WAMBOTL », Town tar 
Mass. 
_— —<_ - <-> 
Sa”> When our readers auswer any tdver- 


| 


tisement found iv these columns they wil 


confer a favor on the Panlisher and the a:- 
vertiser by naming ‘he :..turds. FBvening | 


Tost. 





AGENTS WANTED 


Fast Potato Digging 


THE MONARCH POTATO DIGCER 


Savesits cost year!y, 1 FIVE TIMES 


OVER, to evi fr. "y G 3 
aniced to Dig> * a 
VN ae 
> - 












SENT ON 


60 Days’ 


Test Trial, = 


ty” = ry postal ecard for FREI 


. eG Catalogis “ix Srtiliav 
3 $200 or © 
Mon narch Manufactu ing U0., CHicac 
Mi TH . 
, S200 « g articl e wor ’ 
‘ Det . 2 | 


Address JAY BRUNSON, 





post | 


music and words, 


a poor | 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words,- 


FOR 


‘Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, ete., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps 


we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


tu any address, 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


726 Sansom Street, 


Phil: adel phia, Pa. 


Dr. LUTZES 
COPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome affections peculiar 
to ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 
who make a specialty of such diseases in 
“Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities. 
, 
in granules, in a conoentrated form, 
bottle represents the medical virtue of a 
e decoction—and can be kept with- 
£2.00 
& Co., 


pint of t 
out loss of virtue a reasonable time. 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


tae Dr. LuTze, Ex. U.S. Ex. Surgeon, 


author of various inonograins on the Dis- 
eases of Women, ete., ete., treats female 
diseases exclusive ly, at office or by letter. 


advice, address | 
Bowen, Lutze & Co,, | 
adelpbia, Pa. 


Advice free. In writing for 
Dr. Lurzar, care 


1119 Girard St., Phil 





AD 


KR. DOLLARD, 
513 


CNESTNUTST., 
Philadeipinia. 


Premier (rtist 





Each | 


Ge READ THIS. gm 


TwWoO 
GRAND 
OLEHOGRAPHS 


<< — i 


MAGNIFICENT ART WorKS |! 
COMPANION MASTERPIECES | 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


----AND-.--- 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.” 


I2Xi6 INCHES IN SIZE. 
FOR 30 CENTS 
We offer the readers of the Post at thirty cents in cash or postage stamps for the pair 


—costs of packing, mailing ote., included, the two above-inentioned art-works, from the 
pencil of the famous American artist, Thomas Moran. 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Eastern Landscape. 
“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West. 


t#- THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS. “J 





It will be distinctly understood that these unique works of artare not cheap, gaudily. 
colored chromos. They are perfect imitations of the finest oil and They 
have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chromos and colored lithographs 
now so cominon; but are really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fail to so tmpress 
every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the least interest in HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION, for they would ornament aay room, and lend grace to any wall, how- 
ever humle. 

“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represents a grand effect of misty mountain 
landscape and is full of brooding storm, and the wild rugyedness of nature. 

“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” is all sunshine, light, warmth and mellow- 
ness, hanging over the mystic streain and is an efficient contrast,yet a perfect companion 
to the other. 

No description could do them full justice. We venture to say that finer specimens 
of the oleographic art have never been produced, while for cheapness they are unparelleled. 
The originals from which these pictures have been painted are valued at $25,000. The 


water colors, 


his wonderful gynecian remedy is put up | naimber of copies is timited and we advise all those wishing a couple of pictures that in 


every essential respect nay be regarded an oil-paintings, to apply at once, 
Address, THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 
726 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Trinity Hall, 


‘BEVERLY, - - - - - NEW JERSEY. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH HOME-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


hiwhest order. Speciat thoroughness in 
Seventeenth Year begins Septomber 1s, 


Varied advantages of the 
Languages, and the Classics, 


Music, Art, 


For Cireular, address 


MISS RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT, Prineipal. 
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Send 6cts. for postage, and receive | 
free acostiv box of goods whieh | 
[ will heipall of either sex, tomore | 


money right away than anviling 
Fortunes awaitthe workers alre« 
Augusta, Me 
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Ladies’ Department. 
PAHHION CHAT. 
’ E have now reached that stage in the 
season's fashions at which we need 
look for nothing radically new for some 
Liine ts Gone, 

The stvies are all established; one sees 
now only the different wnodes of treatment 
which each receivers. 

The vogue which was predicted for the | 
full loose styles has Leen as great as autici- | 
pated. 

The surplice waist, the Fedora vests, the 
yoke waist with white cheimmisetts and | 
sleeves—these are the features which, in 
the costumes of young ladies, occur again 
and again. 

The yoke waist usually goes with a type | 
of dress otherwise very plain; an untrim- 
med skirt, round and full, and a wide sash, | 
tying behind with long ends; such is the | 
general stvle of inany dresses. 

Morning dresses of lawn, nainsook, seer. | 
sucker, batiste are frequently tnade in this 
wise, The sleeves of the white chemnisette 
are usually quite full. 

The same general model occurs in finer 
mnaterials for allernoon and evening wear. 
Then the yoke is of solid embroidery in 
stead of mull, and itinay be embroidery on 
the material itself be it veiling, crape or 
Chine, or what not. 

We have seen one dress of this deserip- | 
tion. A skirt of white camel's hair, em- | 








broidered and cut in wide seallops on) the 
edge, fell loose and without draperies over 


a plain petticoat of white silk, the narrow, 
pinked flouncings of which showed beneath | 
the camels bair skirt. 

The waist of cainel’s hair was round, with 
a voke of silk embroidery ; short, tight | 
Kleeves, stopped above, not below, the el- 
bow, with a revers of embroidery, 

A sash of white moire passed about tne 
waist and fell nearly to the foot of the dress 
in she back. This is certainly one of the 
very prettiest of fashions invented for | 
young girls, 

ror the morning, there are quantities 
of Mother Hutbtard wrappers, of surah, 
pink, bine and white, of cashinere, of fine 


mull, with Valenciennes trimmings on the 
front, the sleeves and the tMounce at the | 
foot. 

Katistes make more inexpensive and | 
Hinipler editions of the same idea, lo wear | 
atrictly in the room; and ‘Turkey red is 
both eflective and serviceable for the same 
purpose, 

Wide embroideries, coffee-tinted, appear 
on innumerable costumes, Oriental laces 
ditto, 

One chic costume is the following: 

Skirt of copper-colored and gray change- 
able silk, plaited postilion behind, pointed 
front, with very broad jabot of lace; lace 
cults ; parasol of the changeable silk, with | 





deep border of lace; bonnet of gold eloth, 
embonsed with red velvet figures, aigrette | 
of red powdered with gold, red velvet 
strings. 

A second costume of indigo blue foulard 
is made with a large puff across the front, | 
underneath which is set avery deep flounce 
of ecru Oriental lace, 

The back drapery is very full. 

‘here is aside plaited flounce across the 
foot; the bodice has a plaited  plestron | 
drawn in by shirrings atthe waist and into | 
the point, and revers of Oriental lace on | 
either side; lace laid flat over the high, stint 





collar and over the cuffs. 

Hat of blue straw, high crown, down- 
spelving brim in front; border of Oriental 
lace plaited over the briur; twist of blue 


tips and one gray one in front. 

Parasol of Oriental lace. This shade of | 
blue, deep and yet quite vivid, is extremely 
popular this season, 

Here isan example of a costuine of veil- 
ing in that tone of blue, butslightly lighter 
than the average. 

The front is laid in broad side plaits, 
across which run rows of velvet one inch 
anda bal! broad and in a darker shade. 
‘They are set a couple of inches apart, 

The tront of the bodice is trimined with 
these same cross-bars. ‘The back forinsa 
postilion; the collarand cuffs are of the 
darker velvet. Ao broad revers of velvet 
shows against the left side of the back drap- | 
ery of the skirt. 

The bat that matched this suit was very 
high in the crown, bad stiff beim, broader 
in the front than behind, and was of gray 





straw, with blue velvet triumuings, and 


knots of the two shades of biue of the dress 
piled up bigh in front. The vray and the 
ecru suils are, of Cours rN 

Ihe ligtter qualities ‘ loth are 
used a good deal » Liliane * and take 
serviceabie travelling Gresses, ais 1108 SUILS 
for the cooler days, et¢ j 


| on amore inexpensive seale, 


Mohair, the very “chic” material for the Rapp - oven ae oo ont Ba 
i tion, a goo ; > 
menes,, i ahletiy ‘eanplayes cise fe thon ome many serviceable materials made of 
ae Se jute wearing admirably, and having #0 
Am we have seen one costume of very | good an appearance, they look worth twice 
pale gray alpaca trimmed with narrow | the :noney they cost. 
silver yvalloon, that was an in ported creation, Most of these are 80 eriged, og — 
and certainiv very stylish, though to call that neither lining nor triinming Is requt 
paca lap Ale drying g _ed—a remark which does not apply to plain 
- @ pretty material would at all tines | poods; for these, galons and ball fringes 
be im vomsi ble. are most in use. Fo 
The mohair suits have a most “correct” The very solt silks of artistic coloring re- 


lace muslin curtains sometimes now. 
appearance trimined with gallnon matebing | P ee ae nien nation thes ta tau of helders, 


in color but of a deeper shade than the many curtains are tied back with scarves 
dress, and opening over smal! vests of dar& | of this saine solt slik, especially velvet and 
gray Suede kid. plush curtains of dark, brilliant tones, and 

Few of these costumes have been seen | the thick — brocades interwoven 

: , 7 wie . 
here, but they are quite frequent abroad. yoy so much as I should like 
Velvets of different colors—chieftly garnet, upon different quite cheap materials that 
brown, very deep blue—are put on gray | can be used for curtains, Bolton sheeting 
costumes lo give tone to the effect. and charity blankets, roughly worked with 

Though this is a somewhat “fussy” style, ae comer = eaten SS = 

st, though ive the pre 3 - 
it produces quite good results at times, One sdcteedl lina teed hop datinn, 
exainple will be illustrative. A new and tavorite formn of trimining is 

(iray wool skirt side plaited in the front; | to attach a worked dado of some contrasting 
panels of very narrow side plaits on sides; | color on a plain curtain, say from twenty- 
| five inches deep. 

But we will suppose you have selected 
the curtains. 
hiind; textlice with Moliere vest; two re- j It is then that home upholstery comes in- 
vers of garnet velvet at the neck where the | to play; for, of course, you will want to 
vest begins; collar and cuffs of velvet edg- hany then. 
ing sides of bodice, and running back to the The usual length, according to the height 
hips; postilion back. ai the — . from three to _ — 
one ong, Shorter by Soime quarter Of a yare 

The correct riding habits for this season shen they used to be, as a no longer are 
are pale gray—another phase of the gray | Jooped up, or rest much on the ground, but 
tania. are Slightly caught back with straight hold- 

‘They are very, very short, of course, and | 6tS towards the middle of the window, 

. ‘ One and a-half to two breadths will be re- 
quired, and will sometimes border the edge, 
but is not absolutely necessary. 

up aod showing the boot, than whieh, with Chintzes require lining, and must be 
their length (or want of length) nothing | tacked w the outside at each seam, and is 
subsequently bound with galon. 

Cornices are going much out of fashion, 
and rods have taken their place ; soimetiines 
painted iron, with ornamental ends. 

A great inany ladies, to be sure, wear the For these, the tops of the curtains should 
trousers to the ankle, and the ordinary | be box-plaited on to a webbing, placed, say, 
+, _ three inches below the top, thus leaving a 
heading; tothe webbing, rings or hooks 
; | are sewn 80 as to be slipped on to the end. 
already sufliciently extravagant outfit, this Fireplace curtains have this drawback, 
inay be sensible in more ways than one. that if kept closely drawn they stop the free 

Kut the bigh boots are the “swell thing,” circulation of air. 
nevertheless, The best plan isto have an iron-rod or 

The basque is very short over the hips tape beneath the mantlepiece, to sew rings 
ated te Genk. cliahibe tenes th : on ti.e curtains, and al ow them to draw ; 
; Mee spn, Ker with @# square in this way the tops will be hidden by the 
postilion behind, fit like the wearer's skin, valance to the chiimneypiece. : 
and, if she be at all lean, are padded to give Nothing looks better than a band of crewel 
the degree of moderate roundness 8» desir- OF 4rrasene einbroidery on the valance, and 
down the centre of the curtains, 

a ‘ , In the country, chintz or coarse :inen em- 

The collar is very bigh, with linen collar proidered for bedrooms is quite adinirable. 
of corresponding characteristics under- Eeru linen worked in red crewels and 
neath. bordered with red Spanish fringe has a very 

The tall hat is gray, to mateh the habit, %00« effect. 

The whip is not a whip, but a stick with a Besides, however, embroidering your 
cruteh or crook top, usually silver, mantle curtains and border, you nay very 
, much improve a dull rooin by ap overman- 





these crossed at right angies by bars of gar- 
net velvet; short overdress falling low be- 


very scant; an elastic, through which the 
foot is slipped, prevents them from flying 





would be easier, 
The boot is a real boot—a high boot, into 
Which the close gray trousers are passed, 


lady's boot, and as the high boots are an 
item of twenty or twenty-five do.lars in the 


able on horseback, 


We were shown recently one very inge- tle, if it is nothing better than red twill or | 


nious device, In the heavy oxidized silver satin sheeting stretched over the wall, with 
eruteh handle of her whip, a young lady photographs or china attached to it. 
had had inserted a vinaigrette, Jf you happen to be the lucky possessor 
One end of the eruteh could t | of am ate Cas cheat, oF indeed any aarved 
vibe: ould be turned | woodwork, you may do a great deal 


back on a linge, disclosing a stall erystal | more, for it is convertible into a fifteenth | 


seent bottle filled with salts. Many an oo | century sideboard or a imantlepiece, of 
casion might arise in which this would be | C7urse by = ~ ; 
useful, or, at any rate, grateful. | The lid laid flat against the wali just 
' ‘ cilities ibis , | above the tmantlepiece the bottomn used as 
Itis not possible to allude toscent bottles | q shelf above that, the ends as smaller 
without speaking a word of the very tash- | shelves, and any extra pieces laid against 
jionable cut-erystal vinaigrettes of most | the weil. 
ridiculous and ungracefulfiength whieh so. | ‘¥ ith but litte cs vse sd and some pre- 
, arrangement, a very handsome erection Is 
‘iety Women carry and have sn carry : 
ciety wo y and have been carrying the result. 
for the past yearor an, 1 have tound the bast plan both for the 
Many of them are certainly very beauti- | sideboard and imantiepiece was to get a 
ful, the glass being in imany instances ex. good drawing trou some artor upholsterer’s 
quisitely engraved, with the iniuals of the ; CHtlogue, and to work up to that, as far as 
da , inaterials admitted. 
owner In long silver characters inclosed by , 
Buteven without such treasure as old 
a medallion on one side, . : 
ms “th : oak, a black painted board pointed at the 
Phe tops are gold or silver, finely chased top, and arranged with china, a brass plague 
or engraved, on the wost expensive exam- in the centre, then an ordinary mantlepiece, 


ples. is twice a8 Ornamental as a pier glass with | 


a gilt frame. 

If you care tor home upholstery and wish 
. to adorn your rooms at little cost, keep your 
Kighteen inches is about an average eyes open. 
length tor these seent-bottles. They can be Many a pretty bit of brass-work, old can- 
added to the list of articles such as dle branches, &e., way be picked up for an 
fans, bonbonniere, jewel cases, ete., which old song at second-hand shops, if you only 


Know where to seck them, 
gentiemen can offer to a lady friend on such A more useful article, but not so orna- 


an occasion asa birthday or something of nental, as a Corner wardrobe, ituay be inade 
that sort, and doubtless for this reason will by fixing shelves into a lath frame, with a 
be blessed by many an obtuse masculine ver Made of laths, the front covered with 
creature, to whom the selection of any such chintzitcan be woved frou: the corner ofone 


; rovin to another, a akes ittle ace 
thing is an unutterable ordeal ana weari- | and ines 6 geod — takes up little space 
ness to the flesh. 


I daresay you have often noticed ordinary 
-_ covered with some material and tuft 
Fir ‘ ‘ ed with buttons at iniervals, giving the a 

eside Chat pearance of being quilted. 
HOME UVHOLSTERY. This looks intricate and difficult, but it is 


Wiss I begin to think over my sub- not really so, 


Of course, the whole idea is also copied 


ject and of the number of things that UO! course, before re-covering, all tue but- 
can be done at home in the way of ton tmust be removed, and a long tufting 
upholstery, I seein to bave so much to needle inust be procured, 
write about, | bardly know where to coin- Then with strony string you first pass the 
inenece, needle through the button and then right 
Deit fingers, a little neatness, and plenty through the chair or sola, tying it tightly 
of patience inay transform an ugly roou below, 
lute a pretty one in a very short tiuie. It you can inanaye this you will find lit- 
No girls should be ignorant bow to use a tle difficulty in coveriny a dining or draw. 


hammer or planta nail. 1g -rootls Sulle—a Cust] y process if seut to 
Ww, iS ental innumerable items I select the uphoisterer’s, 
> Degin with curtains wind Ww rlains., Old Seanae Cuaire ar one 2 7 
tr > I 
There ire iaovy nice stulls {f exces é t a} ——e y ya phen sto age ol 
pearanct anne new be a one lark red Serge 4 | role ] witb ivuse 
SHUIDgS as Lhelr substitutes cust » ] on SUWS vrase-hesded nails. 
. ee | MiUS 
vVears Awu. 
’ g | LTO BE CONTINUED, } 





Correspondence, 





Novick.—The name “Janet” isa diming. 
tive of Jane, the feminine of John, which is from 
the Hevrew, and means “the gracious git oy 
God.** 

RANDLE.- -1, The tradition of the aspey, 
leafisthatit has trembled with shame and bor;.., 
ever since our Lord’s cross was made frow |, 
wood, 


W. J. G-—It is not at all neceasary {),,. 
you should know Latin in order to learn French + beg 
it is advisable that you should be acquainted wih , 
least the rudiments of English grammar, 


STARSLAND.—It is French, and mean.« 
“Whos there?’ 2 In entering a room where 
strangers are seated, merely bow and sit down. 3, 
Handwriting is good and way be lmproved with prac- 
tice, 

BATEMAN.—A lady of fourteen years of 
age Is much too young to think of a matrimonial en. 
gagement, We consider that her parents are some. 
what impradent in allowing her to walk out alone 
with a gentleman. 

C.D. L.—If yeu henceforth lead an or. 
dinary, quiet life, take your meals at regular hours, 
drink in moderation, and take a proper amount of 
rest at night, Nature will—unless you have rendered 
yourself consumptive—repair the ravages a fast iife 
has caused, Try the effect for two or three 
months, 

Rip.—We cannot recommend the maxiin 
that ‘‘Allisfairin love and war,’’ If the young 
lady *s father has forbidden her to see you, you ought 
not to call at her home in his absence. If he has for 
some unknown reason taken a dislike to you, why do 
you not gotohimand ask for an explanation? If 
this fail, you must wait till the lady is of age, when 
she will be able to speak for herself. 


«, J.—You seem to bave lost your head, 
If you waut to renew and extend vour acqualp tance 
with the young lady, there is no reason why you 
should not do so, either by letter or by an interview, 
But when you talk about going to the bad unless you 
are restrained by her influence, you are writing sim- 
pie nonsense, Cul ivate the lady's acquaintance, by 
all means, but cultivate common sense as well. 


Ben F. J.—Having gone so far, you 
should either go further or reeall. At present you 
are in a decidedly equivocal position, and you should 
either come toan understanding with the Lady o¢ 
cease to see her, To your suggestion that you might 
explain your difficulty to her, and ask her to waitun- 
til you can engage yourself to her, we see no object- 

| tion on grounds of principle. At the same time, 
you would find the situation extremely embarrass 
ing, 

BERTIE.—The origin of the connection 
between pancake and Shrove Tuesday is lost in auti- 
quity. Shrove Tuesday derives its name from the 
ancient practice in the Roman Church of confessing 
sins and being sbriven, or absolved, on the day pre- 
ceding the beginning of Lent. In oldeu times, the 
day was given up to this ceremony and to the pre- 
paration and consumption of pancakes. Before they 
were eaten, there was generally a competition 
amongst the members of the party to see who could 
throw them most adroitly into the air. 


NrEMo.—The eyes of oxen, horses, etc., 
' certainly do magnify in a sense; that is to say, the 
image of an object on the retina of the human cye. 
As the eye of a horse is larger than that of a human 
being, it follows that the focus of the lens must be 
louger, and an optician will tell you that the longer 
the focus of the lens the larger the tmage. But, as 
you say, sinee they inagnify Numan beings they also 
maguily each other surrounding objects, It is therc- 
fore absurd to sav that this is the reasun why man ob- 
tains his control over the larger aaimals, 


Jessiz.—lIf the “finger marks” on your 
book are caused by the dye from black gloves, they 
will be difficult totake off. Spiriisof salts, diluted 
with five or six times the quantity of water, may be 
applied to ink spots, and aftera minuteor two may 
be washed off with clear water. To take out spots of 
grease ether may be used, the leaves being then 
placed between white blotting-paper; where the 
stains are mixed, and not very bad, rectified spirits of 
wine will be found to answer the purpose, Ags all 
these prescriptions are wet ones, we need not remind 
you that they must be used with great care, or you 
will spoil your book, and do nothing towards the re- 
moval of the stains, 


ReADER.—Evidently you refer to the 
Lion of Thorwaldsen. This work of art, of which 
| the whole conception is inspired by genius of the 
! highest order, is to be seen at Lucerne, in Switzer- 
| land, near the entrance to the ‘Glacier Garden.” 
Thorwaldsen, the Danish seulptor, was commissioned 
to design a mouument worthy of commemorating the 
noble Swiss Guard of Louis XIV., who fell on the 
| 10th of August, 1792, in defence of the Tuileries. In- 
stead of making a conventional monument, and hav- 
ing it erected iu a public square, Thorwaldsen tvok 
the Swiss Lion for his motive; and, as the monarch 
of the woods seeks alonely retreat when wounded to 
death, so here,in a natural grotto, on the living rock, 
he carved this emblem of the noble victims of valor 
and loyalty. The sculptured lion—twenty-eight feet 
in length, and eighteen feet in height—is seen lyink 
high up on the shelf of the roeky wall. His side 
transfixed by a lance ; but even in death he holds the 
lilics of France guarded fast in his paws. 
| 3. B.—You cannot stretch a tight boot 9 
that it will afford a permanent relief to your corns. 
| The stretebing of leather is a favorite theory of te 
shoemaker, wherewith he comforts his customers, and 
promotes the cu'tivation of corns and bunions. Never 
believe it; never trust Lo the tree, as they call the 
stretcher. You may as well trast to the stretching ol 
an india-rubber elastic, which will stop the circuls- 
tion of your blood forever before it give way on 
one quarter of an Inch, «which it will not recover 
when the foree is removed. When your boot Is - 
you get it put on the tree, and it feels much easie 
| whe you trv iton again. Away you walk, — 
lieved and overjoyed ; but in a few hours you ae 
miserable as ever, **Perhaps your foot ha ‘ul 
says the bootmaker ; ‘*put the boot on the ype 
night.’ You tiave it put on the tree al! vight, 
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it comes home comfortable again ; but the —, 
of short duration, and you Gnd, to your serre™: = 
though leather will stretch if you force it, !' pg 
stretch also when the force is withdraw®t ples “- 
ter to trust to the unstretching of beath« ony 
sheer ut rstands this tov. Therefer w hes “ 
shoe is tou large, they say it will close —— 
leather will coutract. They ,are See 

mnt t re! stches and 
contract more surely than it stret A eneseth 


| more comfortably to the poor feet which 





